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j sl nce the 

*V lines 3fi P,t f the general acceptance that th 01 ^ e 
ked Tanon f T ^"P™™ §» this period, the k*>* 
unate.i ° f ' argel y «»le, Anglo-British writing 

S'X'rT' " « crucial element 

■ R ecen t P tu °r p, " re *« variousness of fiction d^'f * n Pji 
*W to JeaneS S^** from D -is Lessing to M**^ #t 
*»'« writing. oL t6rson ' hav e shown the range ot ^ 
male nov e ( is t n . W " men have different interests ^ ^ 
hi,e 'Angl; S Y ^ he r tak ^a S representative of ^ ^ a rj 
Niamh Bake r sh g Men ' w ere writing about con e U 
-djohnsono K% Writers «h as Barbara ^ 

ddt V their ^SS^ *» " iv P^ 

ermissive' 1960s h ' V roma ntic novels. The 
iJohnFowles, Kix&L a Wdl char ted in relation to fl 
discusses Nell Dunn L?m * ° r An ^ s Wilson. U^f c s oi 
nothcrhood from both « T*? 3 ** Drabble's fictional** 1 " ^ 
inflection of sexual . ln T 6 c,ass spectrum as a ^JjLdfl 
as quite distinct from eil S °? al sw >nging. Dunn's aes , 
lid to characterise £ ^h " rca,ist of 

lism, as a political struwWr. * noveI ' of the period. 3 , s 
ally changed the novel i faJf^H cultural P rop° r «°" 
el, it swelled the numbelZ J* l9?0s °™^s. At the ^ S 
ith its culture of "d^exp ^ "° me " --mg and getting 

presses. In aesthetic errSTS J* C esta Wishment f 
I, • i , s 'Snificantly reshaped genre as 
intent, most obviously within the previously masculinised 
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formulae of science fiction, crime and thriller, but also in 
tionally feminised genres of the romance, history and, argua 
realist novel itself. Writers such as Fay Weldon, Beryl Bainl 
Molly Keane invert the English comedy of manners into bil 
on the war of the sexes. 

The domestic novel has been thoroughly re-visioned b 
Roberts, Marina Warner, Verity Bargate and Sara Maitla 
many others. Gillian Hanscombe's Between Friends revives 
lary form to discuss feminist political philosophy. Eva Fige 
Winterson, Maggie Gee and Emma Tennant, pit fantasy agai 
to explore new sexual identities. Doris Lessing and Margar 
have produced so-called 'condition of England' novels froi 
perspectives, while Buchi Emechta, Merle Collins, a 
Namjoshi mix Nigerian, Caribbean and Indian with Engli 
forms respectively. Such developments have affected less ov 
ical wtiters such as Anita Brookner, A. S. Byatt, Penel 
Margaret Forster or Anita Desai. Male novelists are influen* 
Hanif Kureishi, Roddy Doyle and Adam Mars-Jones being o 
the more obvious. In the wake of the establishment of 
Orange Prize for Fiction in 1996, an award specifically 
women's writing, it would seem that public attention I 
writing has become relatively mainstream.^ 

In arguing for this more pluralist interpretation of the hi 
British novel, I am clearly not suggesting that women writer 
selves be homogenised, nor that there is any consistent 
between men and women writers' literary interests. Iris 
Angela Carter and A. S. Byatt are three who immediate 
mind as fitting more neatly into this literary epoch as 
defined around largely male, white English writing, despite 
interest in topics of gender. In this essay I concentrate on a 
rary woman writer, Pat Barker, who bridges feminist and 
literary interests in ways that make her difficult to categoi 
one hand, she writes from a strongly feminist perspectiv 
crushing effects of male sexual violence and the sexual 
labour. On the other hand, her later novels have distanced 1 
feminist profile through a shift to male protagonists, a favc 
masculinised spheres of pub, battlefield, hospital or govern 
leaning towards the epic rather than domestic scale. Mor 
Barker always foregrounds the experience of gender and sc 
very political sense, she interrogates some of the convent 
feminist theory. 




,J £ is Precisely Barker's double status as ^^1^ 

femTn f ,ting in the 1990s - She represents both t ^ c o ( , f 

emimsm has had within the literary establishment an t , 0 n „ 

Serf "7 ° ffemini ^ from within. In particular, he j c J 
he otv d3SS diffe -n« resonates with 
Zt2 I ° f W ° men in — nt years. While many 

and S n ethniC -omen have faced drast* ^ 

^ent XT Cr T ent With Post-industrial decline ^ £ ft* 

'n the sit ° Wn or of indent men), f& J 
^:S.^e been able to take better ad^ > * 

opportunities market ' and che institution* 1 ' ^ 

*££2& r f this 1 ^ ,ore B ^ s <^ 

wj den both ST- ^ gender in this conteXt ' h 

ta W opposition uSf S ° Cia,ist Perspectives through Jg( , 

Fa r from be each ° then / If'" 

on to suggest tU a " aband °nrnent of a political vision- * e*P j 

«*> People coJ^'V 8 Pa " ° f an attempt in all her ^rffJtf 

Forexamp e h° " Un ' ust and ^ rfS* 

™ e in che Doo ; o 0 r ^° St acclaimed works, Reg**«* Th* °Jt 
Road (1995) (knoZn ' X ^ the Booker prize ***** 
wh uT d Posi ^ thro t R ^ n ^'on Trilogy), e*t%fo J 
stnt 1r ° f h -o, m 2-^ngabout the First ^ f , c e 
c ne Sofhyster . ca m a nd ^vulnerability crumble in % ^ 
he HjBWsmtibn Tnfo^ s ' Cd ' ten der and bjtal men . Yet ^ 0 f 
-Portant and even i ^1 is precise/y her m ea^ 5 << 
m d.fferent ways. I n these r^f the was and still is to s tf 
ba an ces critique of socJl^f^ ^celebrated 'soei^e^y V 

direttZTT and a nwfinS 9S they are with a sy,T,P o?r^ n ! 
direction for fiction in the J99o H,st °ricall y , this is an 3 ! 
pos, fem , br . ng 1990 often ly ^ d 

secnons ofth,s chapter by comp n r home in the second ^d ' 
superhc.al reversal offender rofes^ T rk the much £ 
(1987). L.vely's novel, which also won u'° Pe Liv ely's M^* \{ e \s 
Barker's Liza's England as a feminisation f * Bo °ker Prize, P af3 U 
history, and, on a smaller scale, compares taT'l^™^ 
in its deconstruction of military masculinity Y , Re t^iermion Tl JZ tl 
style and her explicitly pre-feminist heroine I «udk« * P ost ' m °, e d 
virion Of gender struggles that ultimately permiteVe^tateman^^ 
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the conventions of both gender and literature in heterosexual 
romance. 

Barker's work then exemplifies the plurality and political liveliness 
within the postwar novel even outside the dynamism of post-colonial 
writing or the aesthetic fallout of post-modern theory. Her refining of 
earlier feminist and socialist novelistic conventions places her as a 
writer of the 1980s and 1990s. Her reworking of both English history 
and the social-realist novel though, is a salutary reminder of how 
diversely these terms have been interpreted in British writing through- 
out the postwar period. 

Mixed motives: class, gender, and the 
unconscious 

Barker's first novel Union Street (1982) sets the pattern for all her worl 
in exploring the sarcastic, sexual culture of those close to the margin 
of survival. Set in an impoverished Northern town, decimated b 
unemployment, a portrait of a community in crisis is built up througl 
stories of the street's women, progressing in age from thirteen year ol 
Kelly Brown to the elderly Alice Bell. This collective 'life-story' of 
working-class woman shows her carrying the burden of poverty but als 
of caring for male kin, who drink and fight their way through unerr 
ployment and illness rather than take domestic responsibility. Th 
women's struggles operate at the most essential level, from the openin 
chapter, where Kelly is raped, to the last, where Alice decides to di 
rather than go into a nursing home. 5 

The novel's implicit critique of the power relations in the domesti 
sphere is of course a central plank of feminist theory, whose mo: 
succinct formulation was 'the personal is political'. Yet Barker's coi 
centration on poor women makes this opening out of the domest 
painfully and ironically literal. Poverty physically pierces tlr 
domestic space within the houses; the window is boarded up wil 
cardboard, the floorboards cave in to trap-like holes. These thi 
domestic boundaries thus become symbolic of class as well as gend 
porousness, permitting a punishing regime of neighbourly survei 
lance. The inhabitants jealously guard their reputations, frightenc 
by the spectre of nearby, half-demolished Wharfe Street, where tl 
abortionist, the homeless and the prostitute women live. From the 
point of view, survival is as often a question of competition as c 
operation. Ian Haywood has convincingly argued that the nove 
strange vagueness of time and place, which contributes to the sen 
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lent entrapment, is itself a comment on the cultural disin- 
of the north-eastern working-class in the post-industrial 

ce Up the Junction, which Union Street superficially resembles, 
is no thread of contemporary cultural reference linking the 
!S. What Raymond Williams calls the 'general way of life' is 
st entirely absent, as each story rarely strays beyond the con- 
sness of its benighted and domesticated heroine. 6 

(Haywood 1997: 145) 

the 'unity' implied by the title is not only an ironic comment 
oliferating divisions between a people commonly oppressed, 
ecognition of some measure of mutual support within the 
community, carrying on underneath the redundant struggles 
ale trade unions. The poverty that makes their sufferings so 
io turns the street itself into a kind of domestic space. While 
le 'street' no longer displays the political solidarity of older 
class communities, the need for a newly feminist class struggle 
ed as the key to change. The formal circularity of the closing 
lere Kelly meets the dying Alice and takes her hand, clearly 
is this immanent recognition within the circle of women, 
ilar, though more sinister move is made in her second novel, 
ir House Down (1984), which traces a community of prosti- 
iction to the serial murderer Peter Sutcliffe, known as the 
e Ripper'. The title gruesomely calls up the associations of the 
s fable of the wolf at the piglet's frail door. However the novel 
rates that the predatory man is not always outside, for the 
now that their punters, any of whom could be the 'Ripper', are 
ebody's husband or son. Even a house made of brick cannot 
ne from an essentially corrupt sexual and economic order. The 
esist not by retreating to their separate houses, but by contin- 
vork the streets, supporting each other with the hard laughter 
n. 

r's metaphorical breaking down of the house, and her explo- 
f the women's communities of the street or the pub, is one 
f her interest in bringing together class and gender. This is 
le. As the analysis of gender and sexuality has become increas- 
ined, understanding of class identity has, conversely, become 
and frequently proclaimed redundant (Gagnier 1998), epito- 
i John Major's claim that Britain now represents a 'classless 
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society'. Barker's novels suggest by contrast, that the class system 
a deep and damaging part of the national psyche. While assertir 
vicious material deprivation of the northern towns and estate; 
characterise the post-industrial period, she also explores the e: 
pleasures and performances of class as a subjective and even ui 
scious identity in the deep sense usually accorded only to gendei 
characters are dynamised by a frightening or pleasurable uncon: 
that is explicitly linked to experiences of social rather than s 
shame or desire. Carolyn Steedman has theorised this in her aul 
graphical revision of the class biases in Freudian psychoarv 
Landscape for a Good Woman (1986). Steedman 's question con 
Barker's: 



What becomes of the notion of class-consciousness when it is 
as a structure of feeling that can be learned in childhood, wit 
of its components a proper envy, the desire of people for the t 
of the earth[?] Class and gender, and their articulations, are tb 
and pieces from which psychological selfhood is made. 

(Steedman 19J 

In some ways, this would simply suggest that Barker is sim 
'socialist-feminist', working within the legacy of the white B 
working-class, who ultimately sees women's suffering as rooted i 
effects of their relation to production. There is certainly a ser 
which her economic plotting of women's low pay, childcare, disa 
and sexuality, are the fictional equivalent of this political traditi. 
is also worth noting how unusual this is in a fictional movemeni 
has, as Paulina Palmer argues, concentrated on 'radical fen- 
themes such as male violence, sexuality, eating and the 
maternity, or lesbianism.? 

Barker though never sacrifices gender for class. Rather, her e 
ration of the unconscious of class is always measured against 
entwined with, the relations between the sexes. Palmer comment: 

an interesting feature of [Blow Your House Down\ is that it sue 
in bringing together both radical feminist and socialist fen 

perspectives o n prostitution While Barker's representati 

the prostitute's position as victim of male violence is radical o 
olutionary femi n i st i n spir i t) her analysis of their econ 
situation is socialist feminist 

(Palmer 198? 
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Barker's dialectical synthesising of different feminist analyses is not 
mply a comment on their false theoretical polarisation, but a reaction 
3 the ironic persistence and even exacerbation of the divisions 
etween women of different classes in the post-industrial economy. 
liddle-class feminists, often divided from poor or prostitute women in 
ractice if not in theory, face a specific appeal in Barker's novels. 8 A 
:markable scene in Union Street serves as an example of this dialecti- 
al method. Kelly Brown was raped by a stranger who, we are clearly 
Did, is motivated by revenge and disgust for the working-class children 
lat he was protected from in his childhood. Afterwards, in a kind of 
engeful trespassing, Kelly steals into a large house whose French 
-indows have been left open. She explores the surfaces and dimensions 
f its interior, fascinated as an animal at its foreign luxury and the 
vidence of a girlhood so different from her own: 

The girl's bedroom bored her in the end. Photographs of school - 
imagine wanting to be reminded of that! Books about ballet, and 
ponies; lipstick in a drawer. She looked into the garden, so green, 
so enclosed, so sheltered. She might have pitied or despised the girl 
who lived in this room, but she would not have known how to 
envy her. 

(Barker, Union Street: 52) 

!o far, the emphasis is on the shaping of gender by class. In the parent's 
ledroom though a reversal takes place. Suddenly the house is eerily 
nimated as if it were literally a female body. The language, in turn, 
nakes of Kelly a penetrating, even ejaculatory, presence, reversing the 
lass as well as sexual defilement that was practised on her. At first 
nerely plunging her finger into a pot of moisturising cream, her anger 
lecomes more insistent: 'She felt her skin tighten as if at any moment 
t might split open and deposit her a new seed, on the earth' (Barker, 
Jnion Street: 53). The ambiguous sense of 'deposit her a new seed', in 
/hich she either ejaculates or is ejaculated, suggests the equally 
mbiguous nature of her desperate pleasure. It is precisely the envy 
barker says she 'would not have known how to feel' that fuels her 
ontempt. She claws at the flesh-coloured satin skin of the bed, the 
[lossy wood, catches sight of her reflection in the mirror and, seizing 
ome sewing scissors, cuts her hair off. Eventually, she 'slips out' 
hrough the French windows (ibid.: 55). 

Barker's lurid imagery dramatises more than an action of psycholog- 
cal displacement, in turning Kelly into a kind of 'rapist' of this 
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middle-class bedroom. It suggests that the privatised, feminisei 
ticity of the middle-class girl and woman can contain a sa 
innocence desperately needed. Being raped and the brutal sexu 
Kelly suffers in the prurient or pitying eyes of her commun 
destroyed a primal sense of her bodily integrity apparently 
served for another girl or woman, in these soft, plump, flesh- 
interiors and the garden, 'so green, so enclosed, so sheltered', 
as easy to destroy or criticise the luxury of 'innocence'. This i 
bedroom scene that is a standard trope of claustrophobia in 
class women's novels, heightened by the contrast with th 
description of her own bedroom, pierced by the winds of pov 
maternal negligence. However in a further twist, the very fa 
easy penetration - and the parallel with rape - shows the lii 
this model of protected femininity affords. Clearly no worn; 
whatever class, should be clawed, pierced, cut. 

The story of Kelly's rape contains a dual sympathy, for the 
of the working class and for women of any class, across conti 
allegiances. More challengingly, it points up the mixed mi 
both rapist and raped, in which even the male rapist's c 
dominate and destroy involves self-hatred, envy and ne< 
uncomfortable insistence on the duality or ambiguity in each 
is in fact Barker's key idea. In her heavily Freudian world p> 
bad things, or accept oppressive systems, because they are atti 
them, or, more precisely, because they fulfil needs. Hetero: 
contains both cruelty and indifference but also intense plea 
love. War involves physical adventure and a capacity for ma 
as well as unparalleled horror and sadism. Doing down you 
hours is part of trying to gain respect in a world where you dc 
much status. Wreaking revenge, rape or violence, is, in 
attempt to gain control over one's life. 

We may find this understandable in terms of Kelly's vandal 
when she smears shit over her school headmaster's office. It is 1 
accept when Barker suddenly puts us inside the head of the r 
rapes Kelly, or that of the character George Harrison, anothe, 
tant of the street, as he goes to visit an elderly prostitute. By 
we are made to see through the eyes of the 'Ripper' as he r; 
murders a prostitute in Blow Your Home Down, what seemed a 
alous switch in sexual focalisadon fa dearly a deliberate chal 
any simple polaris ation of sed and ssor . One of th 
tutes, jean offers a ratiomk for . ^ his min d', as * 

to find and kill him: 



"Vi-e. pu h°„ What h<! »«U do, and all that time I d» , 

j ( Barker, Blow Your Your House Vo^ 

f* re S tjdr the 0ther side' because she understands^ 
T k ^ Perspt? 18 £ntWined with envy. Then Barker sW^ 
f ° ll0Ws - tapi m ur 6 t0 the ' Ri PPerV own point of je*£ 

«** be a * d then plays with the corpse. Tj* c f» 

^ker's work. Thev ° f the , m ° St uncomfortable for the reader 
£f*«ng and ev^iT 81 .?^ show her political aesthetic of £ 
I f"' 35 *ey mer f eWlfyin 8 with all sides of the sexual and * 
£ ea ? Ker wS ar ° r " 0SS ° Ver - The "n scenario^ 
t ln u iVidu ^ P tho thUS dra matically reworked as social fl* 

teVI ^ -l V :r a n m 0f -ft Power, particularly her Ijgg 
1980 ? tesent the d. T n ° hthic oppressive masculinity- ^ j e 
of m I""? 1990 - Her d r Pment of feminist thinking in «*J n , 

tion of ^ mporar V theor I Pl T ure as well as pain of identity a" 
femin , ' eiUit V Politic ' T* 1 and P ol itical 

counterparts. u ^ 

Wh y, del v ° n s PHn Ss f bmi r bn or dissolve struggle into P ? 
*»* ^Z Z 1 ] to -turn to basic 

^thepoo nhis Pov ertv T iSm ' don,t women change; 
Whv d ° C °[ 4c oppresL d W3Ste ' ^welfare and war W 
The fundi ' Unite?If not'why war?', then a 

? 00 ^nd r Li S SUmme d upiIi St u impulse beh ind her metic^ 
,§hts rnont °»> fly £ » ^citation from Nietzsche's B «J 
f COme a mon Sh ° uld see n 0f Bi ° w House Down: 
^^stto^^wLn " the process he do** 

f ly '*ove> ; VOu ;- We B I1 U l00k W into an abyss the *W 
L " Co ^oni^ e *V it s ^ ker ^ver allows the reader » * 
pot Si ^y e? nStro ^ that she is fighting «•* 

P0SSlble ' bet er r ^ ^ as dy y ^ *i s sense> her flction seem s n C s 
rdlte m ative yt °P^c and didactic, shadowed by 
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deen! that Barker * an important writet in her treatment of the 
r uptin. U ' nces of c ^ss as well as gender, and more generally, her di 
dissoL, ° f a si ^Ple model of oppressor and oppressed. Yetft 
stl ,°^on of simple political oppositions is always evoked agains a 
ulatW n ° te ° f Pr0test gainst 'monstrosities' of social injust.ce, pa tic 
C re T mSt Wom en. In this sense she represents a matunng ; 
Cel A? n » ° f the Political vision of earlier 'second wave women 
C , Althou 8 h *e moves away from writing about contempor y 
ttVfe i " f S . Wes to writing both about the past and from a male peispe 
lC ^ S E "^, The Man «Ao Wasn't There and the Regeneration 

*wSL- l3ter n ° Vels are fue l led b V the Same PmKS t aga 'fi u ed 
° f Class a * d gender, now more explicitly configured 
a d isso n * e Peculiarities of white Englishness. This distinction _b twee 
tant , ° n a »d an extension of feminist interest is particularly mpo 
^Ci > 19808 and 1990s, as feminist ideas are increasmg 
disi C 1 ° r dist0 «ed by writers with other political "^"f^ 
Hi u d W ° men w "ters succumb to what has been described as 
k A col against fe ™nism (most notoriously Fay Weldon). 
V& aris on of Barker's third novel, W ( 1986. ), wit< 

^ 1 r! V ' S M °° n ^ which won the B °° ker rh feminist 
a Hsi 8 m Barker ' s "nusual mix of general content with te 
>i mains ^am success with radical allegiances Moon flg* 
f iet ion . ' ^ents the superficiality of much other man 
X 0rie 7' U P of feminist plot and aesthetic. Both novels tei 
or, ^ f an elderly, dying woman, and use her life ^ "f 0 ^ 
N res' ndred V ears: 'Ae century of war' (Lively 198/- W 
Uke B a l eCtS ' L ^ly develops the same feminist themes a Bar* 
\7f> genders the battlefield, and the writing as wd 
l<:lt^> ways that acknowledge the difference* ^ 
H er n, th e contradictions within masculine stereotypes^ ie 
! M ^tio n m T mates h er characters through the structures of ^ 

H de > Uely suggests that the brilliant individual car ^ 
>C I ° nS - Ironi eally, this makes Barker's apparently more « 

tVle ^ ^ r ! 0men ' s history more open to revision, while Live ly ^ 

L 6 ° ld Sauce" ° f madtal Pl0t t0 
&'SS^ip«vtourfy titled The Ceng's D^^^ 
tiSUc Cb 0 ° WOrkin g'elas< I women through the century 

Vmb ol>sm. Liza, born on the stroke of midnight, 1900 anc 



o/?^ «*■> re mem bering and recounting her ^ * 
worker, Steven, who has been £ 
S y 'o ?a is s « up " ^ h ° me for Weltered accommodation. ^ 
a tKe Century's D lt ^"nelected representative of Englif » flll 
a? 1 ? «** b 0^ ' final y^rs in a half-demolished s ' r f J 

Tha ^ile notion of progress *d£ ^ 

tb e hensrn - her m™ f the welfar e state, or its dismantling 
x L Cen ; Ury: a C2 neS Sh ° W a » ^o much similarity ^ 
e D °; *ili y ! ng Cyde of unemployment and war. s 

S;r albut -sl::r ive such ^ ^ estabiisl r 

hu SP rUel leror m y or :t at milUons did and do, although oft 
two C S Stru ^le, b '" er than *e. Her own appreciation °^ 

*P^ntr 1 artl -Cne th D e ^ h£ ab — her 

ntatwe; p 0 s ltlVe as weU ag negadve ter ms ot 

walked b 

t * — of the town, the 

mult in a thin °S ar f hersdf t0 meet th£ Childf i* *e 
* th S Ured li 8 hts' of d ^ that couldn't compete w>* 

maki ng h h ° P tho ^ h k ***** d <^ 

as if :°? y ^re. Li ! uien > ^ok thinner and more wor ,u, 

Cr °* the r St ? d <* th k?u atded P^t and jetted sparks ^ 

? ^ ?"S^ d ^ tears, once started sO^J 
L lfe . his de ,t" 1 see "ied 'l ° Ppm g- She was crying not (o ^g, 

he te ttit n pe T le Wr ^ p- den i 

b° Ple his n ******* ing struggle of his final ^ 

, ne eded f * d and jjS l Sllence ^ roar of Lfr 
f en8e,y Paekln dS Her Wou W have to stop and l*g 

T? t ? ^ a fe* t0 silence tbg$ 

, ^ cr 0wd ttear " out of k? that ' fanned by the bellows of 
r "Ss With e ' ng a gap T mh lik e a living torch. y 
SP* C C ? ^ * 'h ?> trafflc - -tged forward, 

ot and ^r tret ^ "SfS^ to k -p her feet she stop| 
32 Subs tance rebead iutte ^ ered with a hard, brilliant, **J 

" ^ of h e T d r d -ah e U r d f ^ aS * lt ^ ^ 
dlam P«c aue u b f n bon e- For one second « 
aU8ht her and she stood out from* 
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funding darkness. Then the crowd surged forward again and 
6 sa PPeared into the hurrying, anonymous grey. 

(Barker, Liza's England: 167) 

ow^ ^ ank ' s life ™s unacknowledged, Barker dramatises Liza's 
C T u ibility ' throu g h *e metaphor of the crowd. Gflrf nei A* 
PubS f SheS n °r Protects her, symbolised in the relentless details 0 
just a u the l «m sparks, the shops still trading and the traffic W 
ally fnr em f P a " of the crowd renders her anonymous, its surge ate 
' s °m e P S her t0 c arry on. Unpitied pain transubstantiates her into 
lt » t etr 7 g more durable than bone' in a personification of endurance 
S ^c 0 2 eCt ' Liza ' s h ^tory becomes implicitly her protest the ang 
**»W u 0t V ° ice ' now finally ignited and released by ** **** 
Steven, who begins to reevaluate his ownfam *g 
^p ression at Liz « possesses a wisdom we need to survive the cu 

hi ^r v Tpi ger also makes the elderly woman the embodiment of public 
A1 *oLk f Udia ' ^ ^ cancer at seventy, lies in her h^be- 
'Vernal ? nUrses treat her as half-mad, as she mutters to hersc , 
She ^ I °' Ce gUtters with humour and insight, as she informs " 8 ^ 

>' (Lively 0 r 6 <a hiSt ° ry ° f ^ WOrU - ^ thf nvolvel 
^ I)- ^ke Liza's England, th ^ ^ 



*' " dte ' 3 h-tory of the world. And in tn ^ ^ 

? a udi a . ? and n °thing. The history of the world as selr 
et iu str U Ct and fiction - my* and evidence, images and doc..-- 
° f SST? C ° ntraSt - this assertion is Claudia's own the feme- 
's sirnptT^ included within the text. On one level, this differ^ 

L tW r n L a tHird ' perSOn and firSt ' Per T ""Ton Mother 
6Ve l. how 1388 heroine as against a working-class one. ^ 

k is ^ aspect of Barker's realism versus Lively s pos 

!> i^' S E ^ shows a linear unfolding of chronology even* 
>CT b r Moon Tiger uses Claudia's associative d oug^ 
V'dJni Cbate contemporary ideas of history as narra i 

c, k < IT 8 any fixed - * does so - T SrsSS- 

o aUd ia.b P f P View might be an interesting heresy, ann 

tHe ico^ Priding ™ with just such a kaleidoscopic re<um 
S V £ W T ld W - B -h the 'everything and nothing an 
>°n S ° n before, mean very different things than fee 

^ttion ? ^ the la "er's scenario of the working^ 
^ff ici - ot the value of the everyday and its embe j 
reCor ds of personal objects, family stories, treasured 
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:nts. For Claudia, it is an explicit attack on empiricist historiog- 
When you and I', she addresses us with bossy irony, 

c about history we don't mean what actually happened do we? 
e cosmic chaos of everywhere, all time? We mean the tidying up 
:his into books, the concentration of the benign historical eye 
>n years and places and persons. History unravels; circum- 
ices, following their natural inclination, prefer to remain 
elled. 

(Lively, Moon Tiger: 9) 

urely for its stylish animation of these post-modern sensibili- 
lt the novel won the Booker. Yet on another level, the 
ce in style is also one of social perspective and content. 
Debrah Raschke and Mary Hurley Moran perceive this tic- 
nix of autobiography and history, with its interweaving ot 
ind private, as the assertion of a feminist historiography- The 
y subjective authority of Claudia's account is the stylistic 
y of her pioneering status as a woman war-correspondent m 
:ond World War and then a professional historian. Always 
nedly feminine in glamour, heels, sexuality, she claims to have 
jfusing to choose between desire and achievement, love 

unmarried and largely uninterested mother, she candidly 
I was not a good mother, in any conventional sense.' The selt- 
usness of this rejection of conventional women's roles is 
led by Claudia's triumphant comparisons between herself and 
)id sister-in-law who consoles herself with over-eating f° r ner 
y marriage and failure to get her English, upper-midd' e ' cla f 
i order. She also compares herself with her mother who spends 
ie reading the West Dorset Gazette and Country U e and 
g about her floribunda roses, after her husband was kiH e " in 
t World War. As Claudia perceives it, 'History killed Father', 
ither therefore 'retired from history'. I n this sense, being a war 
seems merely to exaggerate the secluded but suffoc atln S 
sphere of the middle-class woman. By contrast, a war histo- 
i correspondent asserts her right not only to participate in but 
e history. Like Liza, she is aware that history is written by *e 
h the loudest voice. Unlike Liza, she is able to speak l° udl Y 
: the aid of a narrator. 

i Tiger is an elegant study in proto-f eminism the professi° nal 
who challenged the rules individually but, precisely because she 
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was so successful at doing so, never made common cause w 
her sex. Claudia is explicit about her politics on this matt 

I was thirty-eight when Lisa was born, and doing nicel 
under my belt, some controversial journalism, a reputa 
tentious provocative attention-seizing writing. I had 1 
a name. If feminism had been around then I'd have t 
oppose; it would have needed me. As it was, I ti 
absence; being a woman seemed to me a valuable exi 
gender was never an impediment. And I must also 
*at it perhaps saved my life. If I had been a man I trtig 
died in the war. 

(Lively, Mo 

Post- second-wave' feminism, such insouciance and pricl 
a 'ty are refreshingly undidactic and a welcome correcti' 
broad ° f feminist fiction - However, the explicit re 
(1995? Platform of Political sympathy makes it puzzling t 

novel F d M ° ran (1990) have seen this aS 3 particuli 
need- ^ ^ represents onl Y the narrowest interpretation 

neithe °v ° f the GSCape from P rivate t0 publ ' C ' Claudia ' 
tions r V nor the narra tor, and third person narrator 
unlikelr md US ° f her contradictions, personal insens 
sug Sest ,' But the P° wer of those checb ' S Weak£ 
the hist"" 1 these t0 ° are Claudia > in her open ' ng de u 
thus onl^ ° f tKe W0rld wiU be her own - The autobiograp 
persona/ Sl J Perficiall y to the feminist politicising 

with the Lf ° f historio graphy. It serves instead to conflat 
of libera) ,° f an outstanding individual in the most tradi 
deconstr, mdlvidual 'sm. Raschke points out that in the I 
compo s J tl0n ° f time and place, Claudia herself seems 
with thear' ^ enj °y in g her own performance, in a text wh 
the eve rVf i riCal meta Phors. Rather than a post-modern aest 
ising of IY R a schke identifies, I would argue that it u 
ostensiblv • nga g e ment from the politics of individua 

It is t K m ques tion. 
tured, th e US Unsur Ptising that the domestic is rejected but 
attacked T ^ Ppositi °n between feminine and masculine 

plot than it <l s the novel with a much more conS 'f VE 
memor y and ° ry of the world ' originally projects. As I 
U lnt erpretation are peeled away, the 'core of 
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doraestS he d T mS ' ln parallel with 
T he fact l t T C ° nf ™' l ™ ar 
answering Zj" this throu 8 h hi: 

ind 'vidualsr s l! ]e J CtiVitV - Hete rosexual 1- 
of render t L 865 ^/ 5 ^ 80111110 ^ 0 *e 

ne -h,asensi";: 8 ; i ? dB ^ shoffl -with 1 

Culmit V' The more diff > ° f 3 repreS 
P0We r of cl ass , s ° e r x e J f cult questions of m 

confession. dhty ' nati °nality, are sid 

Admittedly t-lv 

te ^^tion between the S 

^ween t he 'To 011168 the 1 
^ f 0r ^ l V Claudia and her 
function as the T Ume in her dying h 

? SWer t0 P-t-m d We between 
* l estionof mas ™ 0dem fragmentation Hi 

lat0 make sense' of his 
nave p ut t i. , 

aSltWas ' r awanS dayIam ^8tov 
r Se0fit -ftheeT reated -Ats ome 

r.^^ethe 6 t enSet °bemad 
S ain - Well -ton;: hat ^asli k e c 

in T Ma Ybeone d [ itWaslik e 
l n /, ends to write ht d \ yshe help 
of business. ^ books, af ter al f 

t^-^vmor (L 
eonfl c. u en8a ^s m u K T ^stic in 

"enc r^^viduS^ directly,^ 
C °^tifd1 ile bott^-gende, 

' Uza understa: 
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^ in t Usa ' S - before, while for Claudia, male sacrifice and sufe 
a re a U Wa " lme are the proof of the asset of being female, for Liza they 

° Und indi «ment of the sexual division of labour, fran 
S ^on d S f '° m the *™ World War, her beloved son's death m t 
Vkel 7° V[d War ' onl V kave her to struggle even more. Wm 

l W ° rk su § ars such insi g hts with hum ° Ur ; ,1 rrdbv 
X 1*? hw readers - characters, will not be hbera ed by 
Sit ^m w k ? ecision of willpower. The empathy, more Chan m H 
implies, is surely what appeals so to the , . 
^ Pa ty Calls ^ Personal and economic liberation that, for 
C ' are very difficult to fulfil. 

%h n 8ender: the Regeneration Trilogy 

%T& S Che antral theme of Barker's work after H*A ^ 
Ms, h e 7 n «*° Wasn't There and the Regeneration Tvbgf • n ^ 
^itist t L mora lism becomes less obvious, more stringently ^ 
k se teat mVestme nts that people have in the system as • 

they are even more powerful in the contex of ^ 
P °W iS im P°«ible to do justice in this short space :t, 

SnL^ 0 ^ ^les of the psychiatric hospital^ 
S» £ S ° bjectors ' mo -ment and a Polynesian island of h 
>pC Ker tha * try to do so, I want simply to isolate one fort 
!'! isi ^iL r traSt with Moon Tiger to point up their more dc 
S > Render. There is an obvious point of company, * 
.^C ll °f a lso ends with the diary account ?**^J 
> mal V and in doing so, also confronts the ideals of courage, p 

" man fundamentally 'in-between' the «"*Jd^ 
of J p ro m J regi ° n and sexuality, is the quintessential ba ^ 
ft 'C:^ 1 - "v> he is nevertheless n e* «*Y ^ 
th ls c orro? V gentl emen' who gained status as officers . ro 

f C <H Ve i ntelUgence and bisexualitY alreadV " rh loor, he 
S fro ^»onal oppositions. Indeed, in The m ^ ^ 
;>C it a Utera l split in his identity in blackouts of b ^ 
S> iu*? t0 hls 'Mr Hyde'. Having suffered from sheU^ 
k He ,> thma ' he was ironically 'cured' enough » * 
n Sa ndc ';°ny, wished to do so, despite having no illusw 
0Untr V- This paradox, as we should now expect, is 
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Lg not onl Y the cruelty of the war, but F — - 
? f fuWlment 2 m ' Where a ma n as cynical as Prior in* d 
hyP0 «-yofc lvi n n n eV E er , C °f h -e by staying in the h^ 
' Xpose « the conf ! glanA His diar V account, like Tom Sou* ^ 
b [ av ery in the f " ' ^ fear b ^ the pretence of rational ^ 
Ph l Sical ^ but g-s far further in reveal .. 

me C W, l ikeni :" i r'? ns - W hile Tom ad mits to a kind o jor 
r iteS ° f r ^e2,n fe ,f ing to h ^ ''ike a pack of hounds , g( 
80 ' n § °ver thetp wa! * 8 his U P^ doctor that 'the sen^ 0 

' n c «mrtn U u, bel i eved *e, but actually there ^ f^S 

f^ng about it (ok ph V sical exposure, a ^ d °\)W 

*** fee l an tb , U , Sly 1>m not ta 'king about sex in bed-* 

^ appreht 8 ^ that *™ There's /or me, a f ^1 
h ° uld »'t be" N ew n r n ; beca ^ I'm out in the open and I * - 
r e f ° ld ^ves ? War - Tb - trouble is my nerve. £ o0 

t0p ° f % head d W hap P'« with a ton or two of ft** 6 

j.529) 

Pri 0t - Smix (Barker, The Ghost 

52* ^hot ^ **— and insight allows ^ 
tesolvg »„* fl § u te, SUSDe J 0 ?^ 1 ^ writer. Here too, he rem t0 
Une 4 l? SSi ^thS ed betWeen *°ral Pol-ities that ^ 
^ Po S Ce felt a t the TV 1 * P»U of the war as part of a ^ 
the difC OStbasic levelofthebody,however,P . 0I1 

(Ibid, 5l > *V w Sr?V° f dass - sexuality, place or ^ • 
?* h « hL is the ol° f losing his 'gentleman's S ^ 
i War S l° f ?» mm ^ he ev - met who could V 
> to f 8 fo r C ° m ^ist Potts who still beheve o p 

5 al1 ' ^ S Wa b r 6 «** bou r °; eo V e ^n; of his joy at the social ^ ( 
b et ; 6 ^ of ^ v, l ages wher ^ t Y h are billeted- 0 ^, 

A at ftS ^ se i t b ° dies begins to open u P the vet (gi 
Swf* ^ ftndS and v iolence he insists on 
P f iCd Co? 8 P ^ s 1 nP3ralleled tenderness for each * 
S? 1 d CV^^'CS With the Tories of the P 

^ Rit^' and their psychoanalytic ^ fS 
^ sin ^ a ce r ; t J-on and Owen, literary ^ 
the 1930 S Place in the dominant d* e . 
' dS a tragic national error and 



ei C P ° itS these real histories, however, not simply to conf. rm the 

<C U 6nt ° f tKeSe diS8ident P° etS > but t0 Sh ° W UP H r nt of 

C has become in 'Poppy Day' nationalism and enshnnem 
V s P °; tS ^ the ^people for some kind of literary «d«^V 
G d U heroism forces us to look at not only our contmumg 
V l mVest ^nt in war, but also its connections with mascub irty. 
< r,? ample ' details ^ one account his and Owen's mabduy t 
^ o! 6 Sight of ^ing insects on a strip of flypaper and in anotn , 
Nedl?' Caped and masked in blood, seize[d] a ' 

a S w hS Previ0us owners at P° int ' blank ran§e ' 
In t k 6t (Barke r- The Ghost Road: 544). pmblem 
0f th e I ' C ° ntext - Dior's diary itself is problematised as an em 
%vC r r War - ^ke Tom's, it evokes not only the power ofa^ 
!«ld ier Z 8 doc uraent but the implied vulnerability of the firs, pe 
S Yet P "°t refuses to conform to the confessional. WM 

tSt entry K maZed and asham ed' after his pleasure in chase , 
y be gms by parodying the expected war diary: 

c, Au gust 1918 i 
°tiehr t-k- ■ „ ir's a marvel- 

ous sk m a ^ationer's just off Fleet Street. . - Its d 
b ooksK° P ' a teal old -fashioned stationer's. Stationers, secon 

Mongers'. Feel a great need at the moment ^ 
^m m ? ? Smal1 Pleasures. If the whole of ones W 
CM UP and ^ld in the palm of one hand m the 1 v 
iS\ then time mea - nothing. World without end, Amen 
ot crap. Facts are what we need, man, facts. ^ 

(Barker, The Ghost Rood. 

I'h' I r 

S^Jf" the dis PW of a working-class ironic hum °<J>^* 
% ki J dla "sing more explicitly investigates the idea of wr.t. 
ot salvation: 



Th, 

ir >Part 
ters e diar 

vation: 

r> rd ay 7 s 
Posted l Septemb er 

It's P , 6 2nd Manchester We leave tomorrow. , £ 
th e n eu ning now ' a nd everybody's scribbling away, tel ^ { 
H UD ' °] as much of the news as we're allowed to te 
^ P ge^ d ° Wn the ^ory and there's hardly asound ; ^ 
lik e tki! lng tumed > and here and there a pen sc a 
A t C t 6Very EVeni ng- And not just letters either. Dmr.es. 

^hv? W ° Wou ld-be poets in this hut alone. claiming 
hV? Vou have to ask yourself. I think it's a way of 
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*Sn?Z F , h ' St ' person narrators can't die, so as k^Sjf 
g St ° r V °f our own lives we're safe. Ha blood, , <W 

(Barker, The Ghost Ro^' 

^hisisnor^ , , r rP( iU en , 

^ wit h exist!!? * at soldi «s didn't write extraordinarily 
7 rl dWars.u If n f tlal Vestment during both the First and ^ 
Si,l r a «on i n " ^grounds though the civilian reader's own v ^ 
? hkeTo 'A Pt?r h 3 diar V- This is underlined by ^ g^p 
l Ke Native. M°? dmry is n °t retrieved or read after his ; d* ^1 
° r ro ^nti c S ioularly, it is not recupe rated with* j S 
2r e ^^S P - AIAough he has a fiancee, W'L* 
I 1 " 8 ^ trea „ ^ ° f his doctor Rivers, who f J „j 
i nlnge ^S.^ funded in London. Wt^ *> 
^r^ofhis ul 1 ^" * the results of the war, ^ e > 
B i r K tKer ? dyin § a *«* of head-hunters in ^ft tf* 

wS? 0nia C the B -ish cultural investment * *> 
inh *itan t ? f b f ned the horrific practice of head* t , 
P nS m ° f the »' cult / th f -^d see a" essential to d£> 
£ r nt ^all<S ^ iden ^y. Yet the hysterical n< r 
C t K> the 1 2y -d dissidents, andthe 
n ° Cu^ Sla «ghte in P ^ 35 killers - ^men as nurtur r • afl 
§ hos ts ?S as devebp 3 has equally deep cultural * ^ 

PriorVV PaWrii n g dS the head-hunters' to talk of * 

the a of a whole study not oofr ^ of 

t e nti al /^hips betw V k lnd of club-membership in cynif*> 
\ nd ^tion^'^'tV both," 1 ? 0 * their m ost developed and p, 
R iP8of Car£ y <K Ilk" £? 3Cross and is divided by class- r 
A COnt ra J nd lo vin 8 do mit ! lnit y In the earlier novels), ^ ^ 
S T^^lop in this place of ultimate ^ \m 

Z^^^ZlT". ° n *e relationships bet^ 0 >i 
f ° f the ott° r Ur - lo ^s ^ual rationalisation of * e ,^ 

W Ure * &al iden ti H arity ° f ^alysis not only of # 
b£* ^eh^d Wo J^Pulated by war. It is «g * # 
hete CS5 ar L in elation to the First Wg, ^ 
c laimT: aSttl ucK l ; 08nis ed as , ' tha n homosocial character. ;^ 
be • W GUlt ^ con^ re -h of different figh » V 
War ^ant"K eXt Th e Second World ^ t iP 
t8Ue C:; er ' * J did ** -diet civilian so^ L 

rC s tCv° f ; he ^tion of feminist fc**^ 
UV for a representation of the & 
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Vf W T that ^ apart the real conflicts of interest as Barker has 
nefo <- the First World War. 

delusion 

l^uT X[SOn between Lively and Barker has shown the much more 
^2 iWerr °to of social identity that Barker offers, m a m 
4h l? ati0nal Action of current political concerns aboU gend r 
C^t* also though suggested that she is le» ^2S 
sym " ll V- Although most commentators have remarked on to** t 
^ tT' ^ dead V writes within a long tradition °' ^* n , 
<7 insistently uses the third person omniscient harm °£ 
^ fr With dial °gue and free indirect speech. She never ^ 
fcfc?? of time or place with meta-fictional commentary ^ 
%it erK ; ! ar l as a rare example of a text within a text prov 
C Self - c °nsciousness' of genre, and the 'Inter-textual t or 

l T° n ^ weaves fact and fiction together so *°*%»J*^ 
Kit 6ase ra th e r than undermine the realist 'illusion . Her p 

h ^nCu nQi Unki6S With ™ g d0SUreS ft lee - con- 
Sc io Usnp ng ' Mo °n Tiger's ending in a petering out of the subject. 
H r SS ' Where me ^ing seeps away, would be unthinkable 

B ar K°, V f w here the moral is always brought home. [y 
eff ecti Ve S rary c °nservatism, however, as we have 
^holJ* re P res entin g a vision that continually ^ rn " , rson 
Nation 3nd P l easures to their social context, ine « ' her 
Chi >ta ctpr P 6rmits the revelation of the social taboos tha ^ 
k Wl U r C ° nscious ^ much as in the belligerent "°< nS 
^ UW, the same time, we are pulled into strong iden s 
aV °Uril *e continual turn to their inner speech. 

Mth^ 8 . of so much free indirect spe ech, a technique ^ ^ 
«Utei y b e ' ate - n ^eteenth-century shift from realism to mode 
^ rlds bec ^se 0 f its inherent med[ation between oute. ant 

^£bf? al n ° Velis t- it is striking how little 

Sgic U habU Barker g-es us: what we focus on instead » P 

dla Ci faCe of ^ social." In Bakhtinian terms, B«*«£^ ^ 

'S*'^ S ° Cial inflict never implies solipsism or aban 

^ rly P ^o mmunicate hasis on both dialogue and , 

>c^ U r this, as does the intercutting oi»^^. 
et ^the?' Whkh is alw ays plotted towards eventual rapP< ^ ^ 
tlc - ^ sum, is driven by a collective vision on the f 





man Y of her T notwit hstanding the sense of isolate 
POrar V reson, araCterS Suffen As I have argued, this takes 

de We SL^V a nd 



on 
tion 



con' 
of 



bo* 



,rthy' 



' as a challenge to the fragment 
h Pr R 1 ty 3nd Postmodern style. It is a po'^ 

Ti in!^^ n ° Vels are so P°P" lar in P art b6Cal 
is way.?'* Unifies a * well as interrogates bW» 

ttpfavk^ 3n a P c P"sm through which to cO. 

de Ve and fen^W, the Anglo-English novel as socially ^ 4 
^ ca yin P «,u : . ^ ,n servativ P l« „n _rr_ pis, sn e,v J 



-*,2 



jT "« fetraalL "' «* Anglo-English novel as soaaw ■ s «i 
e» An!TT a,lTC - «" of her seven novels, *?« * 



eXtre «*l corT ° f tKem dearl V marks an inter f dialed 
Neitkl H weU-W ? cons ervative platitudes aga.nst ea , le . 
^ Patt ' H 4st7 Uterar V landscapes almost ud** ^ 

1 WU?^' S ^ 3 C3Se ^ P ° int ag3inSt 

^iH^^^-?"^ Aat it is precisely b?$£ 

^PeS^^EnguI be Particularly useful in terms 
of tlw ^ti Ve . For ^h novel of the last fifty years from a 
■ ° Vels re Present an important re-etiv 



isi0 



of that k" 

?7 V k nd C c the tevo j' eXpl ° sion of the P° StWa on the 



199 7 u d *e c " ^ ^ , -«= explosion of the poscw- 0 c 
^ ^ £ tl0 *ary perspectives of fernin^ iP 

ie T rati0n - w hich was released as a J J, 
^ on dis ^ w SC hooC' nt ° fn education pack for «^»*»« 
V e > of ^ J* fat raise just these kinds of**, 

^ S **2L"J dis cussin: gUabl y -en more challenging d d > 



aisc «s Sine T 01 y even more cha11 

B ar r^ tes th rr :. PrOStitu tion and sexuai 
eVel °pC b ; th C a 8 r feadin g B/ ow Your Ho«* - 
No,.. ° f rae trio ! nd ?° fa t from the canon **** 

w ithm her fiction. 



nd 19 60s, that avoids the 
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fef*Wng literaty movements ta this period. Malcolm to* • 
£g Lodge are well-known exponents of tteJ^S^ 
^ G'ndin in Postwar British Fiction; Massie in The No^» ^ 
2 e Eng[i s hNo W lofHi S tor,andSoaet 7 , 1940-80 and many others, 

2 See r 6 " Canonis ^ 'rise and fall' structure in their histories 
Pott ^ ample ' Alexander, Contemporary Women Noyehs t , A 

J** and Women and Autobiography in A. »J gjg 

Cf M J ainstre ^l Ezel, Writing Women's Literary History; Ha ^ ,. ts 
Tofcf Haywood, Wor/<in/c!«ss Fiction; Kenyon J^rfg* 
WW mer ' Co "temporary Women's Fiction; Humm, Border T* 

3 Strut? ? ^ HoMse o/ Fiction. . . ntn . 0 f 1960s 
Cratn Sbian Panic offers 3 Particularly good re-eny .stoning 

4 G iven U A ln t6rms of lesbian writing ' , • a mPr ican women's 
fi «ion K e ? rmous influence of American feminism, America t ^ 
^non; 38 also had a strong influence on British writing. 1 he I ^ 
Mott" '° n n of black American women writers Alice w. 

C r n ', Paule Marshall, Toni Cade Bambara and Nwg ^ 
wol?"' has not been matched by any parallel recogn t on ^ 
^tat Wtiters in B »tain, although this may be in part due to the. 

5 One «• 0n poetr y ra ther than the novel. , 

6 Sham 7u iS Written f tom a male character's point of view. ^ 

un, M T ith in ' Warrin § fictions ' teUs US , th = 1C Tword War, trade 
uni 0n r mpl ° Vment ™ ^ its highest since the Second Wo W ^ 
W, f b dis P ute with the Heath government a ?^ abstraction 
Whu, PpUeS Were interrupted in the strikes. However the 

ma tkers is striking. Both Monteith an^Haywoo ^ 
■» ae stheH lllum,n *ing readings of Barker in the context of w 
Pa lmetTtu aditions - , North American 

and Brit w° ugh surve y of the impact of feminism on rw 
ftctio/ iiL C 5 ion challenges Sara Maitland's essay, W» nove l' 
^ J l989) wh -h claims that the much-vaunted fem^ resting|y 
contrast , t0 have been written. As Palmer indicates, t ■ SI nS 

8 s'° ld Sy the academ V- where sodalist and pSy 
t§«o?f' 8 T he S ^etc(eaner for a discussion of feminist 

f° B C tK , e context of the 'Yorkshire Ripper' m f nhUl ^' t0 confront 
h f ear T H ° Mse Dowi in describing her personal necen y of peter 

9 ^tcliff e ° f male s exual violence in writing a psychoanalytic 

iea ' li,?u Livel V' s tevisioning and rewriting of history in ^"^^J since 
Nnd bee n a popular strategy of women ^ ret Forster, 
i^ettfe \v! e feminism. Recent examples include MSB and 

1 0 ^ate Atkinson" 80 "' ^ MarcK ' ^ ^ the 
b^r£ P r° ns of ^ liberating experiences , of ^ffX^ 
%> fptivate Property in the evacuated French £JB .„ h er 

6arl V novel S 1 ° f m ° tif ° f the br ° ken ' in 



ee pages 511 and 514-15. 
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]\ Se e Walter's W j 

2 S ^ Blyth e p r " r\w ti0n to Ru ^ rt Bn»fee and Wilfred Owen. 

Second World W ? ° f both male ^ female servicepeople o j 
1 , e 5 Xcell ent inrrld ■ FusselI ' s The G ™ War and Modern Memory 
° ^ AlexandeT^ '" nto Rrst World W ar writing. -u 0 n 

r f et: Pat b4, < ntem i ,or ^ Women Novelises; Anderson, ^ v s 

Sft 1 c °"ectt s V r n liSt fiCti0nS ' ; Adis ' ' PoUtiC fI Vl 
p. tesF ^on;Mon f V a nnage - ' Dea th's gray land'; Haywood. rt , 

14 u ° f her *ov e RT rarV Clemen, and Pat Barker on the film 

2 V thr «t,gl ' J ^ Bab y> which, like Liza's Eng^ ^ 
do* Cent 4 S r tl T ° f ~n, exemplifies a much ear* lit tle 

15 st ^ tic c ^ci 0us i! Style of ^tailed external description at* 



the 

ys 



onlv^^inifr ^ Pfcto for a thorough survey of * ot 

detS' Ptod "c Kr r essential elation to any poling g, 
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■ air >, Europe and 
er icanisation 




°Pe and the Cold War 



W^-constf lan ( b y which the Americans provided free aid 
S I^t aff ect ^ al °ng capitalist lines of the nations of western 
Ha * e U nit i m the War ' inclu ding Britain) to the establish- 
Hi 8 *e Pos C f Nations - Ae USA played the leading role in 

'\ g Ci)in I944 itK ai j WOrld " At the Bretton Woods conference in 
l^?^ of t'h e , alread y Proposed fundamental reforms to the 
lie v e( u n t0 the d d economic system, in the hope of prevent- 

Sou d 8'ver, f reSSi0n ° f the 1930s which many in the USA 
>e Am 9id f °r th Us 0 PP or tunity. The USA even offered 

'\l / ric an off 6 postWar re-construction of the Soviet Union. 
%'t? dl| rin s t u WaS pef haps more surprising than the Russian 

N% ° n had 1! Wat ' the ca Pitahst USA and the communist 

uSsV 0 libe rate P Une3Sy allies ' with the result that 
%s 0 N the ea- f L PG ~ by the Americans from the west, the 
[,S th ' nflu enc e i p me as much a ra ce to establish separate 
Sl\ 1 ^ of f u n Ur °P e as it was to defeat Nazi Germany. 
Vk^ga African T*' Wkh the development of the A-bomb 
it!H<5 iJ ' the 111*! 1 Used t0 devastating effect on Hiroshima 
c a ,,X d Vie tU nion , , had a n undoubted advantage; but by 1948, 
% C old ? Ucti °n of d el °P ment of its own nuclear weapons and 
C 5 H ar begm ocratic regimes in Eastern Europe, the so- 

C tl »e lV th £re ^ USA and the Soviet Union confronted 
„ 40s to thM 8108 anta g° ni sm across a partitioned Europe. 

h J' tics and , 1980s when the Soviet Union collapsed ' 
\ , °Ni l) ' The ' 6 Were ov ershadowed by the Cold War 
HuJ^te pa rf maj f ° r cou ntries of western Europe devoted a 




eir national budgets to military 
t they saw as the military threat from 
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spent W e 

the Soviet Union, while the USA and the Soviet Unl °" but a lso ° n 
sums not simply on maintaining large garrisons in ^ Ul ?^ oUg h 
propaganda, promoting their respective ways of life 1 ^ > a t th< j 
cultural organisations. For four decades, Europe was the ^ ^ 
level both of high and popular culture - of the stwgg 
legitimacy (Sinfield 1997). 

From anti-Americanism to Americanisat"°^ ^ 

At the outset of the Cold War, Britain made itself the^ ^cej 
ally in Europe: in part through a continuation of the wa g rita in ^ 
in part through self-interest. For those on the New Le ' ?e fi* ilS 
become an accomplice in the USA's postwar ne sU pP° 
(Anderson 1992); for other British historians, Britain s n 9 n 

for NATO (the anti-Russian military alliance of N° rth ^ nt of \M 
western European states) and the equally active attt , £ 
and Conservative governments to the so-called 'At a ogr 3p hl ^ 
revealed a shrewd exploitation of Britain's historical an ■ ~g 
position, linked by language, traditions, and common l l9 yw 
with the USA, yet located physically in Europe (Key^ [Q iflt e> 
Some have even suggested that British politicians did m. ^ se c 
sify American anxieties about the Soviet Union m o M 
Britain's privileged postwar relationship with America I A 0 ■ 
In 1948, however, the American ambassador to Britain x * ho W & 
anti-American sentiments in Britain 'border on the 
(Grosser 1980: 72). e «n° st 

Certainly, mem bers of the cultural elite, as we 
'ngly in George Orwell's Nineteen Eight r Four a l s o * ' 

crmca l of what they saw not only as America's military bU ^ 
cultural colonisation of postwar Europe. In Orwell s nov ^ e ng^ 
Airstr lp One, the forward staging post of America's CoW \^ 
W in Europe. The currency is the dollar, while Am 
infiltrate the language. ular cU hit' 

b eli ; e i our *als and the popular press, AmericanP°P u ^ b*. 



% dismissed as vulgar and commercialised (J?^ l9*J 
a hough an exception was sometimes made for ja« ^° g rita i^ 
c SUCh Com P^ints had more to do with the fact ^,1?°* 
On *V Toe n ° l0nger the ce ™e of world politic or eu ^ 

n the 1950s and 1960s, the Campaign for Nuclear I> ^ 
COmblIXm § ^-capitalism and anti-Americanism 
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^distinctive moral role in the postwar world, relied upon t the 
, ^rds A 31 ddusion of ^Perial grandeur.) From the 1940s 
lec N s '! ? merican liters, painters, composers, architects and intel- 
>-gard? re L the leadin g figures of the postwar international 
1 WhUe American publishers, galleries, theatres, opera 
^°w n i iT halls and journals had resources and audiences 
m tu rope (Steiner 1996). 

ln l95 and American culture 

N Edn"^ ° f Britis h artists and intellectuals, the sculptor and 
2 T l Pa ° lozzi - the ^hitects Peter and Alison Smith**- 
t th e l ns r Reyner Banham and Lawrence Alloway, began to meet 
V^^,^ Contemporary Arts (ICA) in London to celeb* 
its visual culture: its artefacts, its cars, its advert, m 

k^ 3 ' (F ° r a detail account of the ICA, see Nann « 
6 ^ J m this vo[ ™e.) This formed the springboard for »o£ 
In CS° rtant 3rtistic movements of the 1950s and early _ 1 960s. 
S ho!^ ° rou P ™d the Pop Art movement (M^ 1 ^ 
U" ^ exI e K Ver ' touch regard to American painting or sc J 

A> -Mi lti0ns of Americ - modem art at the Tat 5 ?h New 
Nan Art in the United States' in 1956 and The New 

^S&X* 1959 convinced some younger British a** 



i ,W, a , rtiStS ' Particularly the Abstract Expressionists ha 
i ^ t K Cance ^ in'contemporary European art Jj-* 

0 fid ^ e Dn ° alleries st aged 'Situation,' an exhibition 
C'^e x S tlVe rCS P° nse of British artists to American ^ 

d > <t ^ had the effect of making them define ^ : * Y 

1 ^' fr °m t CteriStic and valuable in the European £ : Bn^ 
4 5 < " SCa u PC to ^tive Pacing (Garlake 1 998). From 
At! * O SUGh P ub[ ic debates became commonplace m a 
C>Po t' W i th Ame "can counterculture in the 

^CZ° dQmiSm in the 1980s having 3 PardC , " i960 many 
4 ml MaSSa and S ^ad 1994). Indeed, since the 19^, 

4> C 7 m ? ritish P— • ^ nOV ?^k g o their 
Tk^PrJ, ° Und explicit inspiration in the work 

its Su ^ cru' 80 " 5 ° r counterparts. . m aban don 

V> on p m 1956 (when the USA forced £ Janti' 
C>mln 8ypt) and the war in Vietnam 
Hd ^^tain (although in the latter case, f-JjS q 
ltK much larger counter-cultural movement 



ir Davies 

iMarwick 1998). However 1956 was also a dec* - g Soviet 
tish attitudes to the USA much more positive r eV°' 
litary invasion of Hungary - to put down a P V t 
sian rule - disillusioned many on the left who (The 
Union as an alternative model to the United .^fc 
'as repeated in 1968, when the Soviet Un 
akia.) otaebV 3 ' 
v generation in Britain, the USA (which had be ^ the W° st 
portant foreign investor in Britain, P articul J eS ign s an , 
chnological sectors) represented the future, it s e0S J^ 
', with those from France, Italy and ScandinaV^ style 
*g (Hebdige 1988). Pop-artists explored Ancie nS 3S sim'' 
ciety with ironic fascination, while pop ™ uSiC, \ „' toJf 
can popular music, from blues and jazz to ro P) ,t 
few Left and the old right deprecated American ^ 
iany others synonymous with the prosperity and afl 
desired, Indeed, the immense popularity of » tha t 
:elev,sion programmes had much to do with the ^ 
d the fantasy of a classless society untrammelled W 
n opportunity (McKibbin 1998). 

lerica and Europe 

:ond World War, pd iticians ir condnen tal B"**J2 
f S - flrst thr °"gh the Common Market or Eur°P 
.ommunity (1957), then through the Eu^P 
1980) and finally, through ^ £ f an Union 
■uropean political and economic integration- From t 
as a clear logic to this plan: to provide an economic a 
work by which Germany might play a full part in po*J* 
t dominating it. After Suez, British politicians on the W 
onceded that Britain lacked the military and econoi»' c 

on its own. They believed that the privileged relation 
d enjoyed since the Cold War with the USA could be 
f jo.nmg the European Economic Community, because 
'am influence with the Americans by resisting tenden- 

Common Market towards an anti-American political 
)loo. Indeed, the French government opposed Britain's 

to join the Common Market in 1961 on the grounds 
uld be an American 'Trojan horse', but in 1973, (as 
Jerwent its own belated Americanisation) Britain was 
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finally admitted (Robbins 1998). Ever since, Britaii 
pursued what it has seen as common Anglo- Americar 
defending free trade to opposing restraints in the laboi 
also opposed European attempts to restrict Americar 
Europe's audio-visual culture, particularly cinema 
Seeking to prevent the development of an excl 
American axis, the protection of the so-called 'spec 
with the USA remains, within Europe, Britain's mai 
objective. 

Some recent commentators have argued that the pi 
avant-garde - from the Abstract Expressionists to An 
mere 'y replicated the achievements of the inter-war 
garde (Steiner 1996), while others (even while con< 
mdebtedness) have found in the postwar American t 
wing which was never achieved in Europe: a genuini 
of feeling (Ruland and Bradbury 1991). Questions 
such arguments acknowledge the common space - i 
mheritances and of specific differences - withir 
American and European cultures have been produce 
With the ending of the Cold War, some schole 
famine the extent of the damage it inflicted on Bri 
^We (Sinfield 1997); others to explore - particuls 
tn - e cinema, poetry and the visual arts - the more 
cultural inter-relationships between America and Et 
ln his essay on postwar British cinema, Alista 
(while acknowledging the dominance of Holly w 
cinema draws self-consciously upon both Americ 
Cinema in order to establish its distinctive identil 
between. In his essay on the postwar career of W. 
als ° explores the transnational space of postwar i 
emism, locating both Auden and his contemporary 
!n this way, he points to new ways of reading the 1 
British film, poe try and postwar British culture. 
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A cinema in 

Postwar British 
AUstair Davies 



between 

cinema 



^"ywood and British cinema j 

eaTe? t BHh n ;, differcnt — se, Brighton and Hove (ff^ 
be the cei , r''T, kerS Were based ) rather than HoUy***^ 
B "tish directors dnema - For in the first decade ° f V 

amongst the most . their counterparts elsewhere in Europe 
du «ion and distr* ^ innova tive in the world. By ut**^/& 

impetus oftheEuron'T' ' World War not only 
domination of worid Cmema but aIso enabled Hollywood's s" bsL 5j in 
^tes, there were oLT^ (CaUghie ^ 2). Yet, as ?^°L 
* *** °f mm as atSrT" ™ e Americans ^ *i5 

llke any other I^tSfe to be manufactured and 0*** 

narrative convention 1^° At the sa me time, they established * 
^sign and (afteT;ii: d t ntifi ? lc ** --dards of pnx^ 

technical reproduction necj ™ ° f SOUnd in late 1920s) the 
audience. Hollywood's to ^Pture and hold on to a large poP^ 1 

^ned but everyone O^'^'n' Sodin ™- cannot be ^ 

n Pincally what it is- 

good, shaip picture 

Pleas! 5^*25^ ^ hel P s *■ spectator J' 

wdlS a ? ible di ^gue good encroacb mg upon her or h» 

cTned I d , St ° ry ' With a sftuatio ° rS ' 9nd ' more importantly- « 
oped .o gl call y , an d una mbig ^ - tevea leci at the ^ j eV eh 

yUos ed or solved at the end. 
In short, Hollywood won bee (S ° r " n l " h ^ 

Oespite^tariffs^taxadvantages^^,/ 3 ^^- 0 ^ 

les Co domestic pro- 



^Cets P verse the 

do ^inal Ur ° P ' an national cinemas have been unable to r 
'CJ 0f Hollywood. In Britain, American ^ 
VS, UP the bulk of annual programming, with th< > proP° ^ 

St ? inCreaS1 ^ d — fom 1 0 he I-mngness 
°f Btitisk > m ind 'genous production was due to the . ctfoni 
their Dr , . mancial institutions to risk investment in mm v ^ 
Sev er e l,ff Ce Was i us tified for the return on investments 

^ du "^ *e 1950s by a sharp fall in -f^J^ 
cu the 19Sn« : „„ u„J k^n for most Britisn 



.yasharpfaUmcmcu^^.^ 

leirfa,, "~ " JUS > cinema-going had been for mos re l e vision 
(ln deDp T ite form of entertainment, but with the advent of tel 
Vnd ent Televi . on began [o Wadcast in 1955) ^ X ^ mtt 

S°ods a a ° r to s P end their disposable income or i ne ^ 

^C^, l61SUre PUrSUlK - fi8U StwIen 1955 and 1963 
ove r h, . e d ecline in cinema-going was. Between peare d 

W 0 ;^ ° f the audi - ce and over half *? C S em p of mukiplex 
W r. 1997: H9). Since the 1980s, the building of : m ^ 
VoT , reflecte d an increase in cinema-going but the f ^ 
^ has been to provide an outlet for Hollywood 
Euro, ntish market - ^cent European Union initiatives ^ 
if th Pean Production and distribution have had neglig^ 1 * r ^ ^ 
com!]' 6 raised awareness amongst European P° hc V' 19 96; 
M ^ economic, political and cultural issues involved (Finn 
lor anl996). than the 

Brir u hin8 provide s a more striking illustration of these issue s_ ^ - 
*d^ 

the ft f gree ° f eentralised planning and reduced Arnc flour , 
iT 7! tlsh market, British cinema during the Second W« «W ising 
^ both critically and commercially (Murphy 1989). R£* when 
tho iU the h °P e of educing the outflow of funds at a t ^ 
he British economy was virtually bankrupt), the first postwar ^ 
8 ° v emment proposed to continue to subsidise British product ^ 
^Posi ng an import duty on American films. It was, however, ^ 
™ lth dr aw its proposal tQ ^ American film-imports because v ^ 
J^ure fr om the American government which recognised ^ 
l «g'eal as well as commercial importance of unrestricted access 



he American government which recogi ^ ^ 

-8ic al as well as commercial importance of unrestricted « c Wcly 
British market at the very moment that Britain had moved 
to the left (Jarvie 1991). Yet this was not the only reason to 
ot Policy, for the British government also faced public host V s 
ln 8 a prolonged boycott of the British market by Amencan d« 
l * the wake of wartime suffering and in the midst of pos twa r au 
American cinema provided the glamour absent from everyday 
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For some, the British public has from the outset been drawn to 
American cinema because of the absence in American films of the 
class-ridden structures and the undemocratic values of British society 
(Swann 1987: 13-29). For others, both at the time and subsequently, 
the Labour government's humiliating volte-face revealed the degree to 
which postwar Britain from 1945 has been subject to American 
economic and political hegemony, while the public reaction to the 
Hollywood boycott showed how easily the British public had consented 
to Hollywood's desiring-machine (Swann 1987: 105-25; Jarvie 1991; 
Wollen 1993). 



Realism or tinsel? 

In the light of American domination, British producers and directors 
have had two obvious choices. On the one hand, they could compete 
with Hollywood by copying Hollywood, including (as with pre-war 
Gaumont-British or postwar Rank) the development of an American- 
style studio system, a preference for cinematic illusion and s P e « ac le, a 
heavy expenditure on production values and advertising and the pro- 
motion of stars. In the pre-war period, Alexander Korda's London Films 
had been notably successful in making so-called 'international films' of 
the kind which sold well both in Britain and America, including The 
™? Henry VIII (1933), The Scarlet Pimpernel (1935) and The 
Thief of Baghdad (1940) (Kulik 1990) The Thief of Baghdad (which was 
co-directed by Michael Powell) was at the time unrivalled in its use of 
colour and of special effects and was clearly designed to appeal to the 
same family audience as The Wizard of Oz (1939). On the other hand, 
they could compete by stressing British cinema's intrinsic cultural dtf . 
o 4 T e M ( ^ U T h R y , 1989i Hi &™ 1995). In a pamphlet pub tohed in 
1944, Michael Balcon (who was running the Ealing Studios) d efined 
what this was by contrasting the 'realism' of the British cinema with 
he tinsel of Ho lywood. Balcon's 'realism' derived from the B ritish 
documentary tradition of the 1930s, largely associated with J ohn 
Gnerson and the GPO Documentary Unit 

Yet what distinguished British cinema from Hollywood wa s n 
simply a question of aesthetics. As we can see most movingly in th 
D art,mC ;,n^? a ; UmentaHes of Humphrey Jennings, Listen to 
nlT, ( \ 94Z J' F ™\ W ™ S <™ed (1943) and A Diary for Timot hy 
(1J45), the British documentary tradition made the community if ? 
subject and celebrated communal rather than individual values, t 
Fires Were Started, we follow a day in the life of a unit of voIun tee 



e 
to 
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firemen during the London blitz. We be gin with the surprisingly easy 
assimilation of a middle-class newcomer into the largely working- 
class unit. (Henry Green's novel Caught (1943) gives a very different 
account of a similar situation, stressing not comradeship but a 
profound class hostility and distrust.) Then, after a night-time raid, 
we witness the fighting of a fire in the docks during which one of the 
firemen is killed. However, his death is not in vain, for the firemen 
prevent the fire from spreading to a munitions ship moored in the 
docks. What is shown throughout is the willing self-sacrifice of the 
one fo r the many. Indeed, for those who were concerned to define 
such differences, what underlay the aesthetic difference between 
American and British cinema was an ideological one. While 
Hollywood was essentially individualist, British cinema was essen- 
folly communitarian (Higson 1995). 

Accordingly, for many, postwar British cinema falls readily into 
two clearly defined traditions. To grasp what these were we need 
only to contrast the imaginative and often fantastical technicolour 
films of Korda and Michael Powell and Emeric Pressburger with the 
realistic black and white films of the Second World War such as 
Dav id Lean's In Which We Serve (1942) (starring noel Coward), 
Fra nk Launder and Sidney Gilliat's Millions Like Us (1943) and 
Anthony Asquith's tribute to the Royal Air Force The Way to the 
Stars (1945); or contrast the late 1940s costume dramas and historical 
romances of Gainsborough Films with the social problem films and 
the even more famous comedies of the Ealing Studios; or in the 
195 0s and 1960s contrast David Lean's The Bridge on the River Kwai 
( 19 57) and Lawrence of Arabia (1962) (with their epic scale and 
their dramatic use of foreign locations) with the provincial films of 
the British New Wave. 

For those committed to the 'realism' of British cinema, the contrast 
carried its own implicit evaluation. Yet the fact that Powell and 
Pressburger were commercially successful and used extravagant effects 
did not mean that their films were mere entertainments. For during the 
1 940s, they made some of the intellectually and cinematically most 
adventurous British films ever made. In The Life and Death of Colonel 
Blimp (1943), they gave sympathetic flesh to a comically reactionary 
cartoon character, Colonel Blimp. Ranging from the Boer War to the 
Second World War, they showed in their film how out of touch their 
BHmpish Major-General Candy (played by Roger Livesey) had become 
(not least with regard to the changing role of women) in a world in 
which his military codes of honour no longer had a place. In A Matter 
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and Death (1946), their most visually arresting work, they 
ed both the here and now (in colour) and the afterlife (in black 
lite); in Black Narcissus (1947), the clash between east and west 
mvent situated in the Himalayas; and in The Red Shoes (1948) 

on the Hans Christian Andersen fairytale about a girl who 
: stop dancing when she wears the red shoes) the destructive 
of the artist-figure. 

at linked these films was not simply their extraordinary use of 
! and of colour but also their exploration of metaphysical themes: 
dentity, the relationship between the body and the spirit and 
pating Powell's later study of cinematic voyeurism, Peeping Tom, 
the power of the image itself. 

the same time, while Powell and Pressburger were concerned 
ie tensions caused by the Second World War between the gen- 
is, the sexes and even the allies, Lean, Launder, Gilliat and 
h were content to show how divisions of class and of gender were 
:ssly elided under the guise of a common patriotic purpose and a 
ic common bond (Higson 1995). Nor were the Gainsborough 
lere entertainments or Lean's cinema (as some have suggested) a 
Dse version of a boy's own adventure. Gainsborough's costume 
i - of which Leslie Arliss' The Wicked Lady (1945) is the most 
; - explored human sexuality at a time when such explorations 
leavily censored, while Lean's cinema was multi-valent, the 
•es of spectacle co-existing with an intricate assessment of the 
imperial mentality (Richards 1997). 

: Ealing films may well have pitched communal values against 
lualism (Henry Cornelius' Passport to Pimlico, 1949) and the life 
community against the external impositions of bureaucracy 
.nder Mackendrick's Whisky Galore!, 1949) but they remained 
eavily indebted to wartime ideals of unity which seemed - to 
rom the 'spiv films' of the late 1940s - already out of date when 
r had ended. 

he films of the British New Wave (Karel Reisz's Saturday Night 
.nday Morning, 1960; Tony Richardson's The Loneliness of the 
Hstance Runner, 1962; Lindsay Anderson's This Sporting Life, 
the idea of a living community provided the grounds for criticis- 
: social and economic tendencies leading to its dissolution, but 
/as a marked, if understandable anachronism to their complaint, 
irhaps not surprising that at the moment when television was 
I the audience for cinema, these films should be particularly 
to it and to the new consumerist culture it sustained. In The 
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Loneliness of the Long-Distance Runner, for instance, when Colin I 
mother squanders on consumer goods the money she has rece: 
compensation for her husband's death, her spending spree is sh 
the particular format devised for showing advertisements on cc 
cial television. 

Importantly, for its practitioners and its admirers, the rea 
postwar British cinema was not simply an aesthetic which re 
the social realities of postwar Britain but was also one desig 
elicit from its audience a critical response to them. In the 195 
team of director Basil Dearden and producer Michael Relph us 
feature film to address specific social problems: juvenile delini 
(The Blue Lamp, 1950), racial relations (Sapphire, 1959) ai 
blackmail of male homosexuals (Victim, 1961). Dearden's i 
thetic treatment of a married barrister (played by Dirk Be 
facing blackmail on account of his homosexuality is credit 
some, with changing public attitudes to the legal status o 
homosexuality, thereby preparing the way for the liberalising 1 
tion of the 1960s. The directors of the British New Wave we 
noted documentary, while the 'Swinging London' films - R 
f,T r , S ,JJl\ mck ■ ■ ■ and How to Get It (1965), Lewis G 
Alfie ( 1966) and Silvio Narizzano's George Girl (1966) - main 

£f u 7oo^ tKe SOcial and sexual changes they seemed to ce 
(Murphy 1992). 

The high regard in which Ken Loach is held, both in Britain 
Europe, derives fr om the fect ^ he b seen t0 be the ma jor con 
rary exponent of the social realist tradition in British film, fr 
^documentary fil ^ made for television Up the Junction 19 
HQ^ Zl T (1966 ) to his feature-films Poor Co. 

r m Raff (7m life (1971) - ( 1986 >- HMen A f n f A 

RfrRaff (1990) and R his films, Mud 

^ t0 give ***** » working-class figures ha 

t^zs? b b ut als ° to respond to ^ part " 

in Northern 1^ the casualization of employment ^ state 
Victim helped t 0 c u ' ° f ^Wment - by which tW«« 
Home (in lg ^ J^lic attitudes to homosexual^, Oft 
greater impaa b « it was shown on the M b£ 

public housing in C R Han ^ n g Public attitudes to portage o 
g ln Britain. Indeed, since the 1960s, social tea 



' , e ,„e- - ' BWtiS '' " ati<,n 

^ tnUltiP le however, have begun to 

/ne ma? v;]r Britis h cnen a ho£ ^ R , r some 

;nt histori^ o ^ )ings 0 f postwar Bnt f ^ 

dcs, " nor ° "J B & cinema hut . also ^ 
..n r British cinema. h " . e fiinis , action films 

n«*e Pi : S vvarnhn*. nmstcak , 997) . ft privileges 

Frank LaundferandSidney 
its 7 w , rwr«r at Large serw sramns Peter 



, o Trz/Wtfrt v tllm r rtoP series; the Boult, 
* rlZnJ Doctor at Large set , sm 
arn !?,959) and Heavens A***-* underestimates tf»e 

vnn ,vhi/e R/cW to* fin Richard™ 's Look Back m Anger) 
•hard Harris On This Sporting life) wvre c;*st because rney 
: , ,. physics/ directness and emotional intensity the closest 
'".Hva/enrs to Marion Brando. Above all, it ignores the fact 
9 cure of cultural difference may reside /ess in aesthetic and 
al questions than in British cinema's projection of its own 
Itural traditions (Barr 1986; Street 1997; Richatds 1997). 
nit extent have British comedies, for instance, from the Will 
Norman Wisdom films to the Carry On and Doctor at Large 
■awn upon older forms of popular entertainment from the 
low to farce? To what extent has British cinema defined itself 
he pictotial and literary traditions of romanticism, not least in 
entation of the city and its exploration of deeply repressed 
Why has British cinema, more so than any other national 
een a cinema of adaptation, both of stage plays re-written for 
l and of novels and short stories? Many of the classic films of 
i - Thorold Dickinson's Gaslight (1940) and The Queen of 
H9), Laurence Olivier's Henry V (1944) and Hamlet (1948), 
:an's Blithe Spirit (1945), Brief Encounter (1945), Great 
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lV^Z (lm and 0liver Twist ^ 19 48), John Boulting's I 
Kock ( 1947 ), Anthony Asquith's The Winslow Boy (1948) an 
J^f Odd Man Out (1947), The Fallen Idol (1948) and The Tl 



Bnril M We L e / adaptations ' while all the films associated v 
S .k" 6 ~ UnUke the films of the French New Wa 
Dla s n w,l ~ WCre dedved from ^ntemporaneo 

Plays, novels or short stories. Indeed, throughout the postwa, 
many leading writers have established creative associations wi, 
tors: Joyce Cary with Thorold Dickinson, Graham Greene wi 
jeed Harold Pinter with Joseph Losey and, more recent! 
Kureishi with Stephen Frears. 

, We f ! nd similar reservations in recent discussions of i 
national cinema'. During the 1940s, the volume of higl 
mush-made f,l ms dealing with British history and the Britis 
Lite convmced many filnv ma kers and critics that Britain he 
produced its own 'national cinema' (Murphy 1989; Higson 
was tor this reason that throughout the postwar period the 1 
seemed the golden age' of British cinema, its achievements se 
measure against which to judge the subsequent failure of Britis 
to reach a similar level. With the recent emergence of a 
cinema queer cinema, black cinema and feminist cinen 
wonder if lt is now desirable to aim for a British national cine 
the very notion of a national identity has become problematic 
Youn 8 199 6)- Is the nostalgia for the 'golden age' ( 
cinema not in fact a nostalgia for the images of national conti 
coherence it provided? 

For recent critics, the British 'national cinema' of the 1 94( 
so much reflect as construct a British national identity with ii 
mg stereotypes and situations far distant from the very real pol 
social tensions of the period. Its dramas of military life port 
simply the bravery of British servicemen under fire but also i 
the class-bound, hierarchical structures of British military i 
life, while its dramas of the home-front glossed over the pro 
ruptions caused by the entry of women both into the work 
into the services (Lant 1995). 

By linking pro-Nazi activity with the traditional figures ol 
in a British village, Alberto Cavalcanti's Went the Day We 
(adapted from a short story by Graham Greene) cleverly 
many of the expectations of 'patriotic' cinema. Similarly, fil 
ans have begun to re-evaluate the cinema of the 1960s and 
when the globalisation of culture and later the global isat 
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disrupted altogether traditional notions of a national identity 
16; Murphy 1992; Friedman 1993; Richards 1997). 



ian and British cinema 

peans,' Sorlin writes matter of factly, 'create and see the world 
Hollywood's lenses' (Sorlin 1991: 1). The failure of postwar 
film-makers to mount an adequate response to Hollywood, 
, lies in their failure to win audiences for films based on the 
es postwar Europeans have in common: the liberation o 
nd the postwar reconstruction (although as some one 
i with the consumption of images, he also notes the unwi l- 
f national audiences to give up purely national tastes in 
ret, from the beginning, European film-makers created modes 
an, framing, editing and characterisation distinctly at o S 
ominant 'classical style': from the German expressionists, me 
pressionists and the Soviet constructivists to the It alla " ™° 
id the French and German New Waves (Bordwcll W h 
le more striking aspects of postwar British cinema is t t 
repetition in 'quality' cinema of such European alternative 
tier's Henry V (1944), for instance, has been admired. tor rts 
an to Britain's wartime patriotic cinema; but, like his a e 
948), its distinction lies in its aesthetic stylisat.on: the 
lit of a theatrical version of the play staged at the original 
atre into a filmic representation of events; the use o a 
\ise-en-scene derived from medieval manuscripts; the staging 
:enes in the manner of Sergei Eisenstein. The opening aerial 
s Globe theatre reminded contemporary audiences of the 
ndon under peril from the blitz; but the European elements 
s design (for a Shakespearean play in which personal and 
conciliation follows from victory) provided a countervailing 
to the dominant nationalistic discourse of wartime 
i. 

leir long-duration shots and their deliberate artifice, 
i films of the 1940s, Gaslight, The Next of Kin (1942) and The 
packs (1949) relied heavily upon the example of pre-war 
:ma (Richards 1986), while in the 1940s films of Powell and 
, we find the mixture of artifice in design, of psychological 
in characterisation and of the symbolic use of lighting 
ire-war German expressionism (Christie 1994). 
e Ealing films did not escape European influences: the 
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treatment in Charles Crich ton's Hue and Cry (1947) of a gro 
children in the derelict spaces of bomb-damaged London recal 
Italian neo-realists (Murphy 1989), while the intricate nar 
structure and amoral tone of Robert Harrier's Kind Heart 
Cornets (1949) came directly from Sasha Guitry's The Stor 
(1936). 

The pre-war influx of directors, scriptwriters, designers and c 
m en from Nazi persecution in Europe played a major part 
European influence (including Pressburger who scripted Powell 
and Alfred Junge who designed them) (Petrie 1996); but fr< 
1920s onwards (as recent discussions of Alfred Hitchcock's ] 
work have confirmed) many British directors and cinematog 
working in mainstream cinema followed developments in Ei 
cinema very closely (Street 1997). We may see the results of 
Carol Reed's extraordinary trilogy of psychological thrillers: C 
Owt (1947) with its sympathetic treatment of an IRA man on 
The Fallen Idol (1948) in which a young boy, believing wrongly 
father's butler is a murderer, implicates him by telling lies tc 
him; and The Third Man (1949) in which, by contrast, Holly 
(Joseph Cotten) maintains his belief in the innocence of Ha 
(Orson Welles) until he has to face up to the fact that his fr 
crook and murderer. All of these films make use of exp: 
devices: the striking use of light and shadow; distinctive closi 
framing; the focus on an increasingly desperate central figure 
of locations - the backstreets of Belfast, the rooms of a Knig 
mansion, the sewers of Vienna - to convey the sense of en 
Yet the influences did not simply come from one source. Tin 
the central male figure in Odd Man Out, for instance, closely 
the death of the central male figure in Julien Duvivier's celeb 
leMoko(1936). 

Nor were these influences confined to the cinema of the 
many of the films of the British New Wave, the indeb 
European film (besides their greater sexual frankness) was 
running seeiuence in The Loneliness of the Long-Distance Rur 
obvious homage to Truffaut's 400 Blows (1959); in This Sf 
Anderson makes use of flashback in a manner reminiscer 
Resnais's Hiroshima mon Amour (1959), while John S< 
Darling (1963) was an English version of Federico Fellin 
Vita (1960). 

In the 1960s and 1970s, in The Sen-ant ( 1963), Accident 
The Go-Between (1971), the American-born Joseph Los< 
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forms of Br ita n nt T h h ° USes and institutions to mirror the in*** 
ana tomistof t KeP ° , ss : bound existence, making Losey as , 
bo - g eois le i^ 1 * " Michelangelo Antonioni was of the I ^ 
(Ant °nioni Rot ' tT g the 196 °*> a number of European A*** 
made Alms in S ^ lan ? ki > Jean-Luc Godard and Francois TrufW 
Ric hard Murphv t u WhiIe 3 lar § e number of British director^ 
cinema (Murphy 1 992 ) drew widel y "P°n European art-ho" 

t^^Se'mat ""fr'' thri11 - 0* Carter (1971) aesthetic^ 
I hile Bi » DouglS I Tl u- Jean ' Pierre Melville's Le Samourcn (if J' 
Am Folk (1974) and Jt**" films, M, Childhood (1972). W 
3 d fP"ved, ScotS ^ ^ H ° me (1979 > -ndered his upbringing 
and rareness. p eter h w ° rk 'ng-class home with a Bressonian m«fj 
he lmpact of a ^ een awa y and Derek Jarman have acknowledge 
and P rice 19Q * range of European directors on their work (H*** 
*2P? Pict0ria l So? ^ f Col <™ and the questioning <*** 

ofig? T/,e s P heir fiIms emuIati i Rainer w Tu 

mm? 'tr 1 s"ten such techni ^ es ° nt ° an ?s 

European P ° StWar British n the cu l tural value ° f ' h 

-C an th r c r ? ° r -- t n u e ; e r. --singly *< 

c °mplex hv £ SSical "yle'- T de y ices deliberately chosen to 
symbolic an^ din8amb iguky' to y makin g characterisation IP** 

fiaming"; nve mS i anCe - ^ us o fT^ ° f 3 ^ In ^ 

Vi enn t " XcT the stranLl* 6 ^ssionists' canted style 

a fiied ; 0 wt 6d b aS * to 8 S and *e menace of postwar 
Am erican Holly U ? aIso emph as ^ divided «P between f 
situation he cZd felt in the* d the disorientation the 

f""y than the fiW P Unders tand. ° f a m °ml and a political 

Lime's girlfriend (1 ,' Scene in ww"? stre ssed his failure more 
his arm and walk a f W K° Uld be the cale „ M ^ eX P e cts the late Harry 
expectations; and his ^ ^ h ,1 YW °° d cinema > t0 ^ 

critique of Holly's heJT^ fr °m the < 1 6Vent ' Reed frustrateS 
conventions. Certaink, make *e worlH ical st y' e ' implies a 

^ i * ;3£w*^25 to Hoiiywood ; s 

"sing European device 7 C ° Ccu Piec lT dlsti nctive British 
without overthrowing it tr ° nise HoII y ^ ,S ., sp * ce in-between, 

ods 'classical style' 
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lrf0l '^tL C u m ^'' Glared Colin Welland whett 
^fidi n e 8Hu ^ Hudson's Chariots of Fire (1981). In reno^- 
Co ,^ er of C l Was misplaced, but during the 1980s early 

^ (l9 i) Br £ Sh /; lmS - ^S ]-- ivory 

hn Shl ^ail M 7 Lean ' s A Passage to India (1985), Jam 
A> End A «** a Vie*. (1986), M-un ^ d 

Ski 1 *&> and The Remains of the Da, (1993) and fc* 
h (1993), all proved highly 

r Wd s Americ ^ narket At the time and subsequent! 
>S asy d S f miSSed as Wage cinema': films providing the comp 
h 6 W 3 * ^ ordered British past at the very moraen 
> CtT at ! d -odal policies of the Thatcher govemrae^er 
jOf St ^ iUt V '^d order but also utilising a 199 6). 
N W ° tder to Justify doing so (Elsaesser 1993; on 
S r v eV , er ' concerned some of their critics is that the atte 
rW. . eiv ed m a .... , , , i or-Kievement oi 



/ (J e ? r ' has concerned some of their critics is that u 
ish ci r d in America obscured the broader achieve. ^rcherism - 
K ard p ma; not j us t films dealing with the effects ot I P 

Frears' 



:r iod with a more critical eye (Wollen 1993). . i in t he 
l92 0 V Ue 930s> Kor da, who had himself worked in Ho ^* again st 
Hon ' ar8 , ued that British film-makers could only comp ndeman ly 
atistoo by Priding characters and situations - tn J or the 
C En 8^hman in Harold Young's The Scarlet W est 
(I93' but niggardly Scotsman in Ren6 Clair's The G ^ tries (K ulik 
l9g n ' ~ ea sily recognised by the audiences of other c lass life, 

**i , Ml5) - % evoking a world of country houses, upp ^ l98Qs 
sim teStraint and s exual hypocrisy, the 'heritage cinem. . , fl an 

*P l Y provided what was needed for international lation of 

^"ean-dominated market defined by the comP etltlvL froro Bill 
ae absed images. Nor were they alone in this. Other succes ^ 
b A °. rs Yth's Local Hero (1983), which recalls Kordas own ^ ^ 
gander Mackendrick's The Maggie, 1954) in the cent . 
^tween Scottish islanders and American b^^sraen^ fo 
^nchton's A Fish Called Wanda (1988) and M fe ^ use 0 f 
beddings and a Funeral (1994), also depended heavily up 
national stereotypes. 
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Pot othets, what was lost amidst the claims of a revival of MA 
cinema was the emergence in the films of Peter Gteena^, IW\ 
Human, Sally Potter, Terence Davies, Isaac ]ulien Cetitb V 

IS l^ft MavWrY ° f a MtMew Wave worthy of tW 2 
pollen 1993; Street 1991). While it had its origins in tW 
counter-culture of the 1960s - 'the art world, the slim 
mental theater and the post-1969 avant-garde' ftfo\U too*, 
was a movement in which the visual was predominant (VI V, »*" 
h the Devil tx m not onlv deaU ^ gffKtoffiS! 
2 Wis Bacon W also emulate^ 

Noting that the directors of the British New New 
products not of universities or drama school, V?/T * ^ 
mentators have begun to explore Sfe C0 H 
cinema and the visual avant-garde and to t ^ I * ^ 
cinema in terms of its visual sense as <W , , nanat We 

and Ptessburger, Donald CammTa^^ ^ ^ 
Gilliam, Greenawav and lan^^^ 0 *^^ 
hvstotianshave recently shown, was SS ? We 19% V 
1940s onwards, the British ^t^^T^**^ 
marked by popular and avant-garde cWrnf!r^ ^ m W * 
Much current AmmiJSi^^^^ 
funding and distribution, particuKdv iTV°^ 
failure of British cinema! even 5 \^ Ugkt << « 
European Gnion and the Wed ^ 8* 

tion of the domestic market bv u \\ l ° Gou ^etac 
studies have increased SJ^^^ ^ 
plexity of postwar British cinema th , aecora P^hv 
current revisionary readings is that BriS * ^< 
American and European cinemas has 1 ^ l? Q s 
tional spaces of postwar British culture ST ^ ° f ti 
visual arts have been able to combine tteetyaS^ ' 
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Drama in the culture 
industry 

British theatre after 1945 
D rew Milne 



'"troduction: the ancient scenery of British 
theatre 

Tk ■ of rKe British political drama occup 

The 000^™. essence of tfcVn™ P ever , d immer Ugh 
jailer andsmaller stage andgosc^^ ^ 

declining spiral each new repc mo ^ 
advertized by the players as the rf ^ 

or approaching night. Each time tn ^ ^ ^ ^ 

»ng the performance move a 11 1 Wy over events, 
ancient scenery, and loom more no ; 

T . •lUV.f of the British State after 

lo m Nairn's analysis of the ™™ as a literary form. His met; 
involves no reference to modern ar^ ^ ^ iUusions and polit 
c an nevertheless be read as an a political and economic ar 
c °ntemporary British theatre. IN ^ ^ sha k espe arean dramatisat 
su 8gests the diminishing ^^''"j^gggsts the difficulty of applyir 
the stage of British politi cs ' a ^ mpor . uy con d itions . If the 
tc> tical metaphors to con can the forces of globa 

extinguishing performance a 

of protagonists, courtiers, spear-l 
ta hsm be dramatised in ter^ ^ scr j pt writers? Modern British 
a nd grave-diggers? W ^yen age of playwrighting compart 
has often been seen asl ^ ama Shakespeare nevertheless r< 
Elizabethan and Jaco , e conte mporary playwright (h 
t-U„ ,-Wmeu » lu "- . . ,. i . _i i 



the most perform e dramatic idiom and society takes si 

1997). The conflict betw ^ ^ and through gtmg 

■Mtish drama mj [q q( shakespea re and the British 

fit e of British politics to free itself from a Shakes 
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imagination of crown and nation finds its most dramatic sympt 0 ^ 
the farcical repetition of the British state's ancient scenery. The 
coronation of Elizabeth II provided a pageant of neo-Elizabethan p ^ 
and circumstance. Shown on television, the event also marke 
market penetration of television as a 'mass' medium, politically ce » 
m the dramatisation of state, church and society as a theatrical sp 
cle. For the first time a British audience watched itself as an 
nation and 'mass' (Williams 1983). By the 1990s this unholy aU1 ' ^ 
of ancient scenery and modern media had elevated the royal farm y 
a soap opera. The domestic tragedies of the House of Wind** ^ 
reflect broader social changes, but they are significant primarily ^ 
index of the powerlessness of individuals to resist the dorrunat 
mediation by 'the culture industry' (Adorno 1991). Aristocratic F ^ 
tagonists might yet be written out of the nation's script, it 0*1 
improve the viewing figures, but many theatres remain n 
1 arhament itself was not televised until the 1980s, but ^^K^ 
m the media spectacle of politics can be discerned. Margaret 1 W 
nse and fall might have been scripted as a Hollywood remake of » q{ 
and Cleopatra, co-starring Ronald Reagan, with scenes from the 
Queens Elizabeth and Victoria. Stage-managed politics and eie 
are widely felt to be hollow. geS ts 

A selection of historic and dramatic events reflected in i 
a broader picture. The shadow of the Second World War or , civiU 
is dramatised in Terence Rattigan's The Deep Blue Sea U^T^ 
Brentons Hitler Dances (1972) and David Hare's Plenty (^) ■ ' al 
independence (1947-8) and the relation between racism and co ^ 
history form the historical context of David Edgar's Destiny ^> '&s 
David Hare's A Map of the World (1983). The 1956 Suez fiasco PJ 
a backdrop for John Osborne's The Entertainer (1957), f d 
obliquely in West of Suez (1971). The Vietnam War was attacked ^ 
Koya Shakespeare Company's US (1966), directed by Peter ^ 
Bloody Sunday in Derry and the subsequent cover-up are ^* eS s's 
Brian Fnel's The Freedom of the City (1973) and haunt Frank UcG* 
Play Carthaginians (1988). 'Scottish' oil and nationalism form k 

S? SSS r John McGrath ' s The c ^ ot . ^ StflgaTUl the 

Ud (1 . 973) - Stev en Berkoff's Sink the Beferano (1986) satirise 8 g_ ^ 
mem l les in the Falklands war of 1982, while Trevor Griffiths s ^ 
Be W een Us (1992) explores the Gulf War. The economic and & , 
W " npa « °/ y hat ^"sm can be traced from Kay Adshead' 8 ^ 
Women (1987) to Trevor Griffiths' Thatchers ChMren (1993)- ti c 
1 his survey begins to suggest the difficulty of summarising * 



Jttlmtation oyer fift, years. Politics cannot ea sily be ^ 

ua »icat 10 n and information technology, resist edification 
^ the dominance of naturalist representation ba p ^ ^ 
, 0lo ^s both the supposedly objective drama of «W ^ drama , 
^^thetic license of theatrical fictions. Un^rpnsmg V- ^ Qr 
1Sed documentaries, such as Ken Loach's Cathy Come Ho ^ t 
^ McGovern's Hillsborough (1996) have been dramatisa - 
' on flict between objective representation and ima 8 imme diate 
t10 ^ Although dramatised documentaries often 8 
Poli tical controversy, they confirm and repr ° du « biU 0 f fictional 
J°» conventions which have undermined the 

dra "va as a representation of reality. to politics or to 

. The attempt, however, to hold ^.Comparatively rare in 
"Wegrate new technological media has be ^ it confirms the ret- 
Political theatre. If theatre can only react to ^ jn anger or 

ro ^ective pull of British imperial decline I ^ ^ crltica l 

^stalgia rather than forwards. A g ^V d £ MtB both the events 
Nation between theatre and pohticah event often d t ^ 

themselves and the history of British ^ which myst.^ he 

state, nation and society through dome tic ^ he relation 
mediating relations. The difficulty, then ^ ^ ^ str tu re 

between the widespread experience ^fpjj^ peminist drama and c £ 
of feeling through which P-^^tt opening u P discussion of the 

i^tS^^te, shape the cultural imagm. 
Many of the most ^^^ion, legitimation and 

Harold Pinter or Howard Barker • rf politica l events, 

polScal rcBW^JS^ them dramatically intell.gib e 
events to cartoon ^^cuon of humans to puppets of historical 
thus reproducing the redact ^ ^ ^ rf ^ deeper 

Wes Understanding 
torce , ..^formations. 



SScal transformations. 
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Theatre and drama in a dramatised society 

The decisive question for modern theatre is whether theatre can pi*? 
an active part in understanding and shaping these transformations- 
Modern theatre emerged through the struggle for autonomy from ^ 
power, religion and the economic structures of civil society. In f 
process, theatre forged many of the structures of feeling associated WW 
music, narrative and entertainment now dominant in the cultur 
industry. Raymond Williams observes a further dimension. 
through television, radio and film, is now a rhythm of everyday 

What we now have is drama as habitual experience: more in J 
week, in many cases, than most human beings would previously 
have seen in a lifetime. ... The slice of life, once a project of 0J. 
urahst drama, is now a voluntary, habitual, internal rhythm; & 
flow of action and acting, of representation and performanc , 
raised to a new convention, that of a basic need. „ n) 

(Williams 1983: 



The concept of 'drama' needs to be rethought accordingly- ^ 
development of what Williams calls 'drama in a dramatised society 

hreatens to marginalise modern theatre. The specific class status ? 

heatre ,s marked, economically and politically. Alan Sinfield sugge J* 
for example, that theatre between 1956 and 1970 deserves partic^ 
attention because although 'patronized by only about 2 per cent of * 
population it was in this period the particular form within which a ng 
8 owing and ultimately influential section of the middle <J* 
4 covered ttselP ( Sin f ield 1983: 173) . Theatr6) in this sense, * 
Oaonty f Grm Plays, however, are disseminated in book form, thro * 
other media through amateur theatrical productions, and through * 

'aching ° f lit L erature and drama. Even if British television soap ope' 
S T , milU0nS ° f Vi6Wers - the dissemination, discussion * 
b t St f ge f d / ama ca ^ot be reduced to the size, wallet or d* 
backgrounds of bums on seats. lv 
British theatre has responded to these different conditions J 
An fx T a ^ enCeS ' Perf ° rmance context, and theatrical 
fo teW P 0 fX** ° f ^ s has ^en produced, from stage 
to lev.s.on and film adaptations. The range cannot easily be ^ 

W ""^u (Bemey 1994 )- T ^itional approaches | 
hearr e h lstory ith a h rf ^ J cap£ure the r 

interact** with society. Perhaps more important for theatre's pb* 



uost theatre to a show ^^ m . The c-J*^ 
cc ^o mic and ideological purposes of cap heI than ^g c 

a «ors are orientated towards ^Xl-^ftZtU^ 

^ e screen's emphasis on naturahst acting ^ skills and ^ 
tio * regarding the transferability > bt d rh etoric 

Stations. Habituation to the med bUc speak mg fed 
performer transforms pe**P«*£ fllm a nd td£*£ moreoV er, 
benjamin 1992). Audiences use overaCt ed. m ^ written 
<We embarrassingly overstate a ^ nove U, ^ has 

°f screen adaptation means that P ^ scre u m> patt icu- 

^th film in mind or are ^ jf£, stage plays are 

direct and subtle effects on P ^ change^ J eco rd of 

Wly with the advent .of video- j^^i^LU of theatre » 
seen, remembered and stud^ ow ch e 

drama was the P la V sC J og ies. 

mediated by new technoi t y . 

nd the cu.ture -ndust-y 

General ^J^^J^S^ »* « 
■u J U« the caree e atter cu a kesDeare's Her 



an be 
most 



reputation was ^f bya series of * ^ (1948) and Richard II 
(1944), a-df^psed an d film is evident. Ohviefs shdc 

ances can be g be tw 
(195,5), but tne 
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I respectability is represented by his hammy performance 
r n Monroe in The Prince and the Showgirl (1957), and 
n of Terence Rattigan's play The Sleeping Prince. Olivier 
I towards the radical drama associated with the Royal 
rming the role of Archie Rice in Osborne's The Entertainer 
lie's sordid affairs echo those of the British state: both have 
msequences. Enough of Olivier's performance as a seedy 
:omic survives in the 1959 film version to suggest an 
:gory of England's decline. 

mical mix of music-hall and naturalism helped establish 
reputation and reinvented Olivier's. A patriot, 
an, film star, director and producer, Olivier also seemed 
arking with new movements in British theatre. In 1962 he 
:d actor-manager of the newly formed National Theatre, a 
i until 1973. The National suffered the ignominy of 
.oyal' in 1988, but, along with the Royal Shakespeare 
:came one of the two main institutions of British theatre. 

significant stage role was as the Marxist John Tagg in 
ths's play The Party (1973). Screen performances of note 
Dlivier's performances as a member of the House of Lords 
e unholy alliance of show business and the ancient scenery 

state. 

areer combined money and social status with a specific 
to British theatre. Awkward shifts between Shakespeare, 
i and cinema make Olivier emblematic of the social con- 
i theatre's struggle for independence as a significant 
• The power of Olivier's example can be gauged by its 
choes in the career of Kenneth Branagh, notably in 
as of Henry V (1989) and Hamlet (1996). The confused 
iranagh's attempt to finesse the differences of stage acting 
Tiptomatic of an increasing gulf between the residual for- 
rious bourgeois theatre and the aesthetics of the cinema 

tion of theatrical forms by the culture industry shapes the 
lich particular plays need to be analysed. Films simulta- 
and obscure the history of acting in relation to which 
ten and performed. The theatricality of society, particu- 
latic and internalised structures of capitalist naturalism, 
mple juxtaposition of society and representation naive, 
ardest relation to discern is the link between the details 
ttion and the reproduction of social processes of action 
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and cognition in performance. Performance skills and self-pn 
are central to the social and economic power of in 
, ormance criteri a are socially mediated and commodil 
esire and sexual action through labour organisation to pol 
managerial control. Acting is further mediated by the 
aemands of stage, television and film acting. The tec! 
c ives of performance, from text to screen, reveal a shifting 

ah t T an i ce as a social activit y- New p la y s have nevertheless 

then , Vel °P me nts in British theatre, providing some res 
P evaihng hymn-sheets of show business. 

1956 and a " that: playwrights and plays 

IS ? ing c °ntroversy about the history and future 
centred T * Sur P risin 8 unanimity ab ° Ut % u S i 

Beckett's \Y/ THlS pla V' alon 8 with th 1 1 Bertoli 

Berline r P itmg ^odot (1955) and the V»tf of Bert* 

--&V e (i956) - is ° fen c i ted as ri 

r ^ct h e " A ^' S -PO«ance as a soejal ^ » * ^ , 
ti0 '^l stru Z V 8 qUaUt ^ DeSpiCe kS °ln and overiy depe 

c ime inWesto/Si<ez(1971 ). ^hasJohnArdet 

Weie r U ° table Ro Y al Cour£ P ^f«d shaped by « 
rlfot ^ Edw -" d B ™ d ' shard 3 T were hostil 
Z ^ ° f «** 1945 Labour governmen and W 
state Qf the Bdtish establishment. The c 
p nce V h °ngh between their theatrical uhom an d U P 

f Ual sensibilities revealed by W ^ 
*«**t pl aywrights and cri tics have observed *tf the _80 
^ung Men expressed not the birth pangs of new p oltac ^ f 
b « dramatic structures of misogynistic spleen and contu 
^sentment (Wandor 1986; Segal 1988; McOrath 1981 . 

What of the earlier theatre Look Back in Anger displaced 
1996)? Noel Coward, J. B. Priestley and Terence Rattigan n 
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: theatrical and political conservatism, but their mod- 
i-made' plays are more critical than their reputation 
ward's most interesting plays predate the Second World 
work remains effective in stage revivals and has continu- 
:. Priestley's An Inspector Calls (1946) uses a thriller plot to 
ical contrasts between the eve of the First World War and 
t welfare state, contrasts still pertinent when the play was 
1997. The contemporary re-evaluation of Rattigan is 
more revealing. In 1950 Rattigan argued against a theatre 
vour of a theatre suitable for Aunt Ednas bored by propa- 
such as The Winslow Boy (1946), The Browning Version 
The Deep Blue Sea (1952) nevertheless dramatise resist- 
blishment prejudices and values. Shaw was still alive in 
: against Rattigan, but Rattigan's plays are closer to Ibsen's 
*eois drama than the more brittle Ibsenite posturing of 
ally, Shaw's 'Theatre of Ideas' received its comeuppance 
adaptation of Pygmalion (1914) into the stage and film 
Fair Lady (1964). T. S. Eliot's modernism was similarly 
le success of the West End musical Cats based on Eliot's 
dldren. This movement from ideas to musical purgatory 
on theatre through the 1970s and 1980s. Even the Royal 
buted with Richard O'Brien's camp rock musical The 
Show (1973), subsequently a West End hit and 'cult' film, 
vals have been kinder to Rattigan's plays, and increasing 
gay subtexts in his work has enhanced his reputation, 
also important as a foil for other writers: The Deep Blue 
ind Separate Tables (1954) share significant aspects of 
cture with Look Back in Anger; Shelagh Delaney's A Taste 
58) was written against Rattigan's Variation on a Theme 
lohn Arden and Margaretta D'Arcy's The Hero Rises Up 
•ritten against Rattigan's Nelson (1966). Rattigan's use of 
e play to dramatise individual experience and moral con- 
remains a technique of more overtly left-wing plays. By 
'ith Rattigan's best plays, David Hare's state of the nation 
:g Demon (1990), Murmuring judges (1991) and The 
'ar (1993) is literal-minded, and represents a regression 
consolidation of intervening dramatic experiments, 
continuities persist, then, from the immediate post-war 
990s. The situation of British theatre is further compil- 
ing beyond the West End to London theatres such as the 
Party's Unity Theatre and Joan Littlewood's Theatre 
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Workshop. Theatre Workshop settled in London's East End ir 
after years of touring (Chambers 1989; Goorney 1981). Inno 
productions of new plays, notably Brendan Behan's The Quare 
(1956) and Shelagh Delaney's A Taste of Honey (1958), embod 
influential new mode of radical popular theatre. Films of these 
Wever, obscure Theatre Workshop's distinctive theatricali' 
audience dynamics. Once transferred to the West End or film, a 
fate met the politics of music-hall in Littlewood's Oh,What a 
War (1963), a fate mitigated by the National's 1998 revival of t! 
at the Roundhouse. 

Outside London, important regional developments include I 
Nation of the Bristol Old Vic Company in 1946 and the C 
Citizens' Theatre, which moved to the Gorbals in 1945. The s 
°f an independent Scottish theatre also included Glasgow 
Theatre's productions of Robert McLeish's The Gorbals Story 
^d Ena Lamont Stewart's socialist-feminist working-class dran 
Should Weep (1947), plays later successfully revived by 7:84 be 
The Edinburgh International Festival, founded in 1947 has 
important international theatre groups to Britain and spa 
Averse fringe theatre, becoming the largest 
world. Its most notable Scottish proton . was 
a ? n ce play Ane So** of f™^^^ 
a Scottish national theatre (Stevenson f (1965) a 

? uence on John ^f^^»t£^ 
McGtath's A Satire o/ the Four Compan y s &m 

opments also include Field U Y n ^ the p1j 

establish a new kind of Irish thcatr ^ ^ is often mist 
Brian Friel (Pine 1990). London anti-state a 

British theatre history but a wider picture (Hugl 

pendent regional developments sugges 

Shank 1996). 

■4 rv,- from T. S. Eliot to the 
Beyond naturalism, from 

Royal Court dramatists 

nf vprse drama after 1945 have also bee 
Attempts to reinven verse dr importance of Shal 

tnnt . in( 4 given impetus by tnc uugu» b r 
The recent history of British Shakespeare productions c: 
letched briefly. Shakespeare remains integral to the co 
inStory of many touring companies and regional theatr 
professional productions of Shakespeare are reviewer 
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journals Shakespeare Quarterly and Shakespeare Survey, but the 
XK f f P r ° duCtions ^ regional theatres such as the Glasgow 
ten Z I ^ tKe No "ingham Playhouse is largely unwrit- 

coLm Pe u reS aeSthetiG and economic importance for 
Z !7T Y PraCtice and au dience experience also works 

Giver ! r aUOn and nUmerous radio - f ilm and television versions. 
Unnf / SP€areSliterary and ^attical Popularity, the reinven- 
1, :° ,,° de u rn Verse d *a has been a persistent project. Even a 
sel -s tyled theatrical rebel such as Steven Berkoff draws on 

thTrr r ean m in Pkys such as (1975). The critical and 

nkvs T K rem c e J mi0n ° f Shake «Peare can also be traced through 

GronnW 3 " B ° nd ' S Lear 0971), the Women's Theatre 

(1987) <n arS Z ghtm 0987) and Howard Barker's Seven l*» 
wvo/; (Bennett 1996). 

nrohl, S m E f 0t ^ Partkular ly interested in the dramatic and poetic 
Howl™ t m0V 7 beyond ^e anxiety of Shakespearean influence, 
rarv V ^ juxta P°sition of tragic myth and contempt 

cZu^ m T^ Ue Cocktail Pa "y (1949), The Confident 
cessf , £ Elder Statesman (1958) was ultimately unsu* 

comelv remVentin g **** modes of poetic drama. Fry's verse 
sZlt f Wer < m ° re c succes ^l within more modest ambitions, but 
similarly fru.tless Sean O'Casey continued to write plays with 

KTnSf 8 - n ° tably Red Roses f° r Me d 943) ' CocWa ' 
Doodle Dandy (1949), and The Bishop's Bonfire (1955). His synthesis 

ot poetic prose with music and expressionism can also be seen as a 
fnr^ w n u P T t0tyPe ' foresh ^owing many subsequent left-wing 
terms. Wlth Che ex «ption of John Arden, however, O'Casey's direct 
influence remains marginal. 

The postwar vogue for poetic drama was unable to rework the poetic 
prose developed by O'Casey and other Irish dramatists. This in part 
reflects continuing tensions between the prosaic power of standard 
tnglisn versus non-metropolitan idioms and class registers. Stage rep- 
resentations of any language other than bourgeois prose can seem 
paternalistic, patronising or simply inarticulate. The historical power of 
English poetic drama can also make verse seem archaic, appropriate 
3 • >^ age indl ' Stry costume dramas. Symptomatically, Raymond 
Williams s Drama from Ibsen to Eliot (1952) became Drama from Ibsen to 
tirecht when republished in 1968. The search for literary drama compa- 
rable to Elizabethan and Jacobean drama has, moreover, been confused 
with the struggle to develop theatre's autonomy from text-based drama 
and from cinematic naturalism. Compromises in films of Shakespeare 



x of this confusion. Non^PJJ^J^ 
et naturalist speech and action Wi h * 

.nterpoints. Such counterpoints p trans ferred 
ist dramatic syntheses, but appear clumsy rtt 

tre has continued to ^^"J^^SAe-rf- 
■poken naturalism to combine tang g yerse 
w ways, but few of the ^dictions are 

i more than historical curios, i . n fevour 

ly formal. With the decline of versed ^ 
the social significance of ve between 
itions which emphasise silence , . domin ant, 
ur and everyday speech have ^ ^ more 

.cent plays co f ra Vh" na ytic language forensics 
sties ofspoken idiom. Tht an V ^ popul res0 , 

rk and legal examination ha 

ce drama, t *^ subtexts beneath 

•elevision. Modes of underst , ism about the 

V 6 predominated - a . .^l^speakable. Many 
g e to disguise and legit unj» ^ ^ d d 

T rt ^-° f f bl ^od such as Louis 
' STo verse drama J^ ^Un Thomas's play 
nP Tfu!D^ ToW ^ ( • no visible action. The 

*k ^ has b fi°T of 

iramme, ^^performances of canonical plays. 
S ^enf gu^ed by Martin EssUn, of new 
e " COUr f h w rights including Samuel Beckett and 
le range o Pl^: g Shank 1996). For many theatre 
1 (Drakakis -i* beween literary scr ipt and theatrical 
' We Tf!ed by Sdio is part of the problem rather than the 

• beyond naturalism came from modernist 
r j mOV11 and performance art, notably from Samuel 
Artaud and Bertolt Brecht. Waiting for Godot 
% y new dramatic imagination, further developed by 
.quent plays. Beckett's integration of language, 
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dramatic action and theatrical image has provided a model for a «*J 
range of forms, but direct imitation has usually been unsucce* U 
and his work has remained an isolated oeuvre. Beckett highlights the 
aesthetic and formal possibilities of dramatic idioms, including rj^ 

Hed high and low art forms, combining aspects of music-hall an 
him with a poetic sense of the depths of everyday speech. Becke« 
reveals the resistance of British theatre to European modernist trad' 
tions both literary and dramatic, a resistance symbolically 
Blok ^ Padsian exiIe of the influential director 

Artaud's influence has been similarly pervasive and indirect, a the- 
oreucal reference for anti-literary theatre and experiments ^ 
muals of the body and performance (Innes 1993). Contradictions n 
the reception of Artaud's somewhat incoherent theoretical wr.ni 
were evident in the 1964 Theatre of Cruelty season directed by P* e 
Brook and Charles Marowitz. Their productions of jean Genets T 
Screens and P eter Weiss's The Marat/Sade took Artaud to 
experimentations in theatrical stylisation. Such stylisation un d 
mined the political coherence of the plays, a trend parti^ 
evident in the confused reception, influence and production 
Brechts theories and plays. , 
The mediation of political theory and theatrical practice throng 
reductive stylisation has been a defining feature of British theatre 
intellectual weakness. Cold war ideology deliberately sought to seve 
the relation between theory and practice in Brechfs political theatre- 
resulting in an English tradition of anti-Brechtian productions o 
Brechts plays. Principal confusions involve the division of 
dialectical presentation of staged conflict into propaganda versus na 
rative, and widespread misunderstanding of Brecht's conceptions 
alienation' and epic theatre. Brechtian dramatists such as 
Bond, Howard Barker, John McGrath and Caryl Churchill, have of ^ 
retreated ideologically to polemical provocations or to theatre wh* 
cheers up the converted, alienating its audience in manners very « 
terent from those envisaged by Brecht. j 
Beckett, Artaud and Brecht, however, have been more discu^ 
than assimilated. The Royal Court's range of plays stretches rro« 
Brechtian modes to what has become known through Martin Ess' 
as absurdist' theatre (Esslin 1980). The Royal Court however ne* 
successfully synthesised a house style, remaining primarily a 
wright's theatre for new literary drama. The tone was set by Osborne 



naturalism and radical polemic. The -^^le of Arnold 
ki *Wsink drama' perhaps owes more to the t white 
I u tS pU V The Kitchen (1959), and the series of ™ but 
2* films which included not only Look Back m Ar*^ ^ 
(tS Night and Sunday Morning (I960), A Kmd ^ ^ 
"J 1 ) and Bill, Liar (1963). These plays and films heip 
Ud Popularise a so-called 'new wave' in British drama (HUl 
^acey 1995^ i tion 

. Per haps the most striking beneficiary of the ^ was 

***n stage, radio, television and film was Harold Ptatev 
° nl V tangentially associated with the Royal Court^ ^ 
^ as one of the most important postwar drama" ^ 
thr °ugh successful television and stage product 
^te screenplays for the Joseph Losey «^ ^ fo, 
Acadent (1967) and The Go-Between " structure 0 f feelir" 
the ir awkward r.lass and Gender dynamics. ^ , Uti 



em (1967) and The Go-Between U*'^ structure G f feeling 

awkward class and gender dynamics. ^ politlcs 

Solving shifts in class mobility, l i n g uls % P ° < s p i ay8 The Birthday 

* given symptomatica^ anxious shape in _i ing (1964), a 

^rt, (1957), The Caretaker (1959) association with 

sha~~ - 1 1 —~' 1 naturalism Denes i ( ,„„„incr and 



^aker (1959) and mn- =don ^ 

tope whose subverted naturalism beu ftnds ^ engaging and 

absurdist drama. Pinter's subverted ech oes of Pinters 
transformed mode in Joe 0«ons farces. ^ ^ djscerned in the 

understated and imploding class idioms ^ g tt) 

Peculiarly British television plays > ot L ^ ^ Byme (Brand t 
Mike Leigh, Alan Bleasdale, Dennis 

1981, 1993; Nelson 1997 V drama is difficult 

The parallel history of British telev ex ^ ^ ^ ^ 

marise succinctly, however. The ^ forms such soap 

incorporates not just single play , ^ co d mas 

operas, crime drama, situat .on co ^ ^ ^ flnc( Prc]udlce , 
notably the dramatisations o n an j film have remained 

Claudius and Brideshead »^ ^ by the nineteen* 

within the terms of J*gJ^ impac t of television serialisation 
century novel, ^ work critically with the med.um. 

has often swamped a ttemp for plays wntten specif- 

Playwrights who have ac ^ ^ & ^ q{ the often 

ically for ^f^Zc w P riting for television. Despite attempts to 
-anonymous Jjfg^ a 8 popul ar and critical form, notably the 
deve ! O % C 70VSx M Today series, television drama has been domi- 
BBC d \ y Lode of comic or light naturalism. Even when dramatising 
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oper such C f trag6dieS Which ™ A* ^P les ° f * f! c 
The Z dome «ica t e and neutralise the issues they ^ 

emertnTT ****** Roval Cou » pW* were written 
he S StrUCtUre ° f fiIm ™d televln naturalism. The <*jj 
WesW ° f these Ro ^ Court dramatists - ^ 

theatre i l ^ and Edward Bond - has been restr,^ 
heatre. Wesker's autobiographical trilogy, Chicken Soup rff *™ 
She 1 S (19 ? ) 3nd 1>m ™«n, fl £; e W,m (I960), 
Sr 1 ° f the S ^M naturalism associated with the R J 
viduals in ! 8 , Y iS t0m between naturalist representation ot 
of socia S S ° C i Se " ing and ^Plied generalisations about the 
indS > and COmm "ni^- Similar tensions between dramat 
"S ambiguous Political commitment inform f> 1 

notable ac h£ * M ^ (1983) ' Wesker ' S tM 

the geneS r^^' but his Sequent plays and projects re« 

Afe r t 3 ' lure ofs °cialist culture. , , W 

(1957) ArA ront 1 em P° rar y naturalism of his early play W m , by 
Brecl tt nS Characte ^tic mode of poetic realism, infl*n**jj 
be^k vtr natUraliS f in f -our of experiments with the re g * 
develoDsthf 3nd prose ' Se W Musgrave's Dance 

a S D t m T WHat the Pky ' s subti ^ e ^ * Whistorical par £ 

aCS ^ appropriate for ™« Donkey 9 

Inl968 r n ^T^ £ (1964 > and TAe W o/tk M^/ 1 *^ 
vating of r° nd WUliams Glared Arden 'the most genuin^ 

(WillL feSf h ° f y ° Ung EnglisK dramadStS * S<* 
Arden's wo 1 u X H ° Wever ' the historic al and linguistic depth 
Brecht hn r ? 3t the cost ° f folksy sermonismgf 

theTp c mixr T^' ^ te ™ « P erha P s m ° St P T C 
(1975 r f r re ° f r e and dial °g" e Tfe Non^A* Connolly^ 
beyondnZ ." *?! Margaretta D ' A rcy- Arden's attempts to 
SftwST 3 Tl^ th ° Se ° f Wesker > f-ndered on formal p*fr>" 
Bond ! r 75 ^ P ° litiCS ° f ******* theatre. , Tk 

Pop ™W^%%? *J modified polemical naturalism at* 
similar S f ( 62) and W ( 19 °5), but later expert* 
Ph su 1 ^' DeSpite a series ° f in-ntive non-natural* ' c 

yond n" ^ P/ ? S (1985) > Bond '« work has struggled to 
goS T kSm \ h ° ften seems ^ between didactic and rf» 
fn- icJ ' ambi g"°^ly Presented images of violence tfj 
e r cu a? ta f ° r radkal ^> social Lory and po!*** 1 
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bak tical dr ama after I 968: from Brecht's 
ab 'es to Thatcher's children 

J* difficulty of moving beyond the formal and political contradictions 
°J bond's Wor k has shaped a generation of political dramatists such a 
Brenton, David Edgar, David Hare, Trevor Griffiths and Caryl 
^urchin. Theatre history tends to emphasise 1968 as the landmark 
date of the abolition of explicit theatre censorship, but the polmcal 
! e *t S in Paris and Prague dramatised in Griffiths' The '. Part: , <D > 
the civil rights movements, Vietnam, student protest and the New Lett 
We * more significant influences. These writers were part of a rap. 
Mansion of alternative theatre groups and touring companies sucn a 
Jfd Ladder, Welfare State, the Pip Simmons Theatre Group, ,7M 
Jeatre Company, Joint Stock Theatre Group, Monstrous Regent 
Omen's Theatre Group and Gay Sweatshop. The dramatic forms 
^ged from agit-prop and performance art through to more conven 
tional stage plays many of which transferred to larger pubhc stages, 

television and film. r , . ■ c i„f f , w ine 

Argument ranged widely about the most effective jerf^J 
theatre as a mode of social intervention, particular^ oncemmg Jcft 
Wing drama's relation to the **^#*^j£Z> 
audience as opposed to the 'mass audiences o r 
Qtzin 1980). Reflecting f^^'^M this 
directed representations of v.okn c t , 

might disrupt the smooth running c e rririuue ( ,f t h c society 
Ua^icence (1973) for ^.J^^SSSSS juxtapo! 
of the spectacle ^oc.ated withjtua i msm 

sition of theatrical "-f^J™ 

contradictions and naivety of adolesce ^ ^ ^ 

by Griffiths' Real Dream ^MY^P ^ 

contrast, dramatises poUt cal protest into 

reformism through ^ as m ^ worUing , class per , 

comedy. The condud n nB £ g ^ rf ^ 

former echoes the mu tea performers of Beckett's 

7l8 i 196i 1 Caipfce (1982). 

En |Sthi S'cSued "to produce intelligent plays, but his left- 
win, approach has suffered from shifts to the right in capitalism and 
ulttire after 1979. Considered formally, the technical merits of 
Griffiths' plays exemplify the compound of Ibsenite problem play and 
Chekhovian group dynamics which could be traced back to Harley 



? anviiie ' Bark ^^^r^ — — - 

BY co ntrast) Bremon , T ™°2 ge Bemard Shaw's Heartbreak House, 
of -t J tOSUgS ™* Parallel ZL (I98 °) -« simulated 

exe^? the ^tfah mo the Rom an imperial occupation 
exemp,,^ ^4 es ^ J' ;cc Won of Northern Ireland, 

t0 ™ ov e beyond provocation" allegorical dramatisation 

Ir »e confused use of , 

a P n1r C ^ n t SiSalso Vitiates C r S? S C ° develo P a more extended 
^PG/ls (1982). Ch h ^^ hurchi ll'«PlaysCWMn e (1979) 

fn m ?h 0 ^ ^ Str »^ ^of lr ^ ° f these dramatists, did 
radi , M of Osborne S ^ ^ Vi ° lence which perSiSK 

1987 trt* 11 * e ^was ° f the difficulty "facing 

^87), whlch d d * aS . the f ate of Churchill's Ws Mon^ 

Chi b°,? nd them « ap P S. t0 8ttack London * Randal traders 

CVchais Work) however a so 6 8Udien « for knockabout. 

"^gingfeminutd ram „T be understood in relation to 
Shet . n 3 : 1 ^ Wo ^n pll^ I980s ' A. well as re-examining the 
a n d P " D ^ laney - A "n Jefe T * ^ as Ena Lament Stewart, 
rant T P^' la *"? UttleW °° d ' Ma ^ re « a D ' ArCy 

v S^ ^^^^'ined by r Crkicism have P- d "-d a wide 

Concede ^ h Won ™ inidally ^ 

Wanna 1991 > and' Wot^ ft ^ «& as Monstrous Regiment 
pn duct 1 veif C0nflictu men ^ T heatfe Group has been particularly 

lass and differences betw in t£nsions between race and 

(Good 1993i Freeman ; 7) he ^ OSexUal a " d '-bian drama 
have achieved promine ^7) N umerous wQmen , f hts 

fe Z L ° C k h head, Charlotte V e I V Safah Daniels ' Angela Carter, 
Wertenbaker, but stage p a vs t ley> L ° uise Page and Timberlake 
male-dominated major £ r 7 ^ W rarel y transferred to the 
be <=n significant contribution?^ ^ 00 or film - There have also 
expenmental playwrights (Z V 7? men P erf °<™ers, directors and 
become established as th 1992 >' Churchill, however, has 

P aywright. Re cent works S »T '"iT^e and influential feminist 
(1997) continue her wide-r, n ^"'^ (1994 > and B/ue Heart 

Svid H ,nve stigation into the politics of 

1970s, suggesting SpoUE^ radi ° aI ex P erim -ents of the early 
«ng change, and that theatrl u Tf had been unsuccessful in effect- 
historical and contemporary V imtead function as a forum U 
comparison with other noil , c . t,on rath er than direct protest. By 
v »ncal dramatists of the 1970s, Hare has 



3 relativel V comfonable relation with the 

^ w r al Theatre > teievision and film ' pr ng 

D avid VI COn , ventional P la Y s - , c rnHic1 l experiments to 

^irj gar> like David Hare ' moved fr ° m ftist nlay Destiny 
(19 7 ^ drama, a trajectory which saw ^^^nvaenml 
s mal U transf « from the Royal Shakespeare Company e| . has 

fctain I 86 to the West End and then to television^ bdga , ^ 
^distinctive interests in theatricality, notably ^ Jnce art 
(^ Nicholas Nickleby (1980) which ^^ch used Ann 
Jell? qUes ' and Entertaining Strangers (198V, w 19gg) 
form of community play 0eU«^ biology of 

^m unky , howeyer) . s an unstab le term ^y cr qM 
^Porary theatre. Definitions of community ^ ^ ofen 

dpf re §ional or geographical identity, but com ^ 
J efl ^d by soci g al dynamics within metropolian * ^ ^ that 
Identifications of gender, race sexua n f overlappin g commu- 
? e ^dividual might 'belong' to a whoje ser' e Uy constru cted 

f Ultie s. Community theatre is based, then, 

flc «ons of identity . ooWer from 1979-97 effective V 

, The Conservative government |»j^ eatre by reorganising the 
de ^r oyed the basis for radical conimunj ^ which much «d « 
[ °cal government structures and f^^ Sfidence and y^oiall 
^eatre depended. This shift ^ e ^ ced with P-^ffl^ 

theatre after 1979, the cultural possibilities 

in John McGraths ^ 1990,199^ ^ 

theatre as a social form pkys reveal Barker conmdictions 

Howard Barker's J^gp. learnt most from d rf 
Porary playwright ^ g Vatre in Bond work B 
of naturalism an j£ ost Jacobean >d- 

catastrophe has a ambjguity (Barker ^ bine 

spleen and ppta£ many c***^*^ aUegory and dream 
idioms can be seen ljsm wlt h mod » , ays of 

ii Burnet ^ /• 

Strindberg. the fringe. forma , dex£erity rf 

his reworking " f His plays U se the comforting closure of form to 
Conquests W PttLgk analysis of the moral hypocrisy of the English 
enable an ° ften n( ' t a bly in Absurd Person Singular (1972). In 1974 
mi ddle classes- 
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I fr wing writef 

Michael Billington suggested that Ayckbourn was a ien ^ bg 
using right-wing forms (Billington 1990), but Ayckbourn c0 " on 0 f 
seen as part of the soulless and peculiarly English ^ omeS "| ar p0 liti' 
Chekhov. Although Ayckbourn can be considered as a popu^ ^ £Ct 
cal dramatist capable of producing stage plays w ^^ [ct 
contemporary society, his theatrical domestication of s°Ci 
parallels the neutralising formalism of much popular tele ^ e f orn aal 
ralism. The message within the medium leaves 
sophistication some way short of critical expression. ^ ^as a 

Tom Stoppard's work is more intellectually ambitlOUS ' suppoS edly 
more secure critical and academic reputation, partly as a g r j t isb 
apolitical antidote to the socialist politics prevalent ^ ^ 
theatre since the 1960s. Stoppard established his repU " h fitters 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern Are Dead (1966/7), a play f^ mkt to a 
its audience that they can join nodding familiarity wl Q ^ en C dA^ 
nonchalantly reductive 'absurdism'. Stoppard's work is o by 
brilliant and dazzling, but might also be described as too ^ 
half. In Jumpers (1972) and Travesties (1974), Stoppa ^ ati vity a ncl 
abstract and philosophical questions, such as temporal re ^ ^ ^ 
logical positivism, but the exploration of such questio^^^ ^ 
servient to theatrical effects and stage business. ^ t0 P P the dep tn 
invites comparison with Beckett and Pinter, but lac ^ ^gh' 
which sustains their different levels of artifice. Diffe ^ en , CC sU ch aS 
lighted by comparing Stoppard's explicitly political P p\^(l978); 
Every Good Boy Deserves Favour (1977) and Professional? ^ Roa d 
with Beckett's Catastrophe (1982) and Pinter's One J ^ [{e [0 

(1984) and Party Time (1991). Beckett and Pinter give 
their status as apolitical playwrights with an uncorrvforta ^ 
theatrical dissidence, whereas Stoppard writes plays ab °" heatr icali t V' 
which comfort their audience with the illusions o ^ 0 ut 
Stoppard's The Real Thing (1982), for example, mapS J fS an d P lay ,; 
adultery and the self-deluding mirrors inhabited by acto Stoppa rd s 
wrights onto a reductive polemic against socialist <j ram ^ js pe rh3P;j 
combination of cleverness and fudged political alIe ^ 0 ^ p$ 
best known through his screenplay for the Terry Gilla \ a (\9^>' 

(1985) . Subsequent plays by Stoppard, such as Area ^ q{ sC y 
return to Stoppard's exploration of the theatrical possi ^ 
entific, historical and philosophical analogies, part or a ^ pinte r, 
for plays exploring science. Set against Be ck f " ein oti on ^ 0 
Stoppard's formal and intellectual ingenuity lacks 

political substance. 
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delusion: old problems and new labours 

> T Wher administration of the 1980s led to the disir^tegratior, of 
0 f T fundin § the decline of the predominantly left-wing theatre 
2 the 1970s. The Royal Shakespeare Company and the (Roya 1 
7 l0 «al Theatre have since become associated as much with jecmc 
T X ^ adaptations and musicals as with serious drama. While bot 
* ese institutions have staged landmark productions of class c dram > 
he V have failed to develop a critical role within the cultu re. L h 
^ion between state funding of the 'arts' and commercial value p 
>8ur es a l ong , term legitimation cris i s . Developments in fem.n t, g Y 
J nd black theatre have nevertheless continued to emerge, but ^ 
dev elop me nts have rarely transferred to larger public stages, televis.o 
0r film without the attenuation of their theatrical impact. . 

Contemporary playwrights often achieve recognition and new 
e <*es through television and film rather than through theatre 
de velop me nt exemplified by the careers of Ken Loach Denn* Pott* 
Mi ke Leigh and Jimmy McGovern. Numerous new PW^ htS ^ 
consolidated reputations since the 1970s, among them W 
McGuinness, Hanif Kureishi, Winsome Pinnock Nick Ward 
T.mberlake Wertenbaker, Charlotte Keatley and Jonathan ^ 
^s list is selective and there is little consensus as to the most sign ihca 
Plays or playwrights. Several new playwrights have also emerged in 
1990s, often through studiedly lurid media sectionalism. Plays such, 
the late Sarah Kane's Blasted (1995), Jez Butterworths Mop (l^ , 
Mark Ravenhill's Shoeing and Fucking W and Patrick Mgbe" 
Closer (1997) reveal a new accommodation with the media s exploitation 
bSSenS, using soundbites, punchlines and fjjgfe 
Traditional lines of transfer between avant-garde frt«tfW* J* 
more public and commercial forms still persist, but appear ever moresub 
servient to the interests of capitalism. Publishers, notably Penguin, baber 
and Mwhuen, provide one index of contemporary critical reputations, 
bur Te oroce ses by which theatre playwrights establish critical reputa- 
tnfharbecome increasingly diffuse and insecure in relation to the 
S,nt interests of audiences, theatre practitioners, journalists, arts 
S nd administration bodies, drama teachers and academics. 
R^onal variation and the diversity of fringe and semi-professional 
U Te also make generalisation difficult. There are signs, moreover, that 
^ reputation of many apparently well-established playwrights may not 
1 ecure Significant developments in recent theatre practice have also 
involved a shift away from stage plays and dramatic texts towards devised 
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theatre and performance art practices associated with groups such as 
Theatre de Complicite, Kick Theatre, Adventures in Motion Pictures, 
DV8 and Forced Entertainment, often through interaction with interna- 
tional theatrical avant-gardes (Shank 1996). 

British theatre since 1945 has sustained a lively and eclectic range 
of contemporary plays and performance styles, a range unequalled by 
American or continental European theatre. British actors and directors 
command international respect, not least through the visibility of their 
work in film. Hopes for a specifically British culture of drama and 
theatre have not, however, confirmed the promise of the developments 
between 1956 and 1979. The comparison with the energy and range of 
contemporary British popular music and television is striking. The 
work of Mike Leigh, Dennis Potter and recent television serials such as 
Peter Flannery's Our Friends in the North (1996) show that serious, 
popular television drama can still be produced, compensating for the 
production lines of soap opera, situation comedy and heritage costume 
dramas. However comparison of the popularity of the theatre with, 
annual events such as the Netting Hill Carnival, Gay Pride and a range 
of music festivals suggest that theatre has yet to forge a significant 
critical or popular role within British culture. British television drama, 
by contrast, has become an accepted part of everyday social idioms, 
though individual plays or series of any critical sophistication are rare. 
Symptomatically a reconstruction of Shakespeare's Globe Theatre is 
one of the most important new theatres built recently in London. 

While the ancient scenery of the British state continues to be 
patched up, British theatre struggles to free itself from the ideology ° f 
heritage and the wider culture industry. It remains to be seen whether 
the new Labour administration elected in 1997 will reinvigorate 
theatre within British culture. Early signs suggest that state support wM 
be focused on tax breaks for the film industry and occasional hand-outs 
from lottery funding, a system which has disabled serious political dis- 
cussion of arts funding, while leaving much of the financial power 
directing British theatre in the hands of unelected quangos. The long 
revolution of cultural democratisation is long indeed. 
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any reason to expect that an up-to-date account of British 
since the war, will differ in important ways, except perhaps m 
of personnel, from an account of the poetry of the first twenty 
istwar years written twenty years ago? If not, then our poetic 
i - represented by the poetry on view in the chain bookstores 
t taught in schools (little poetry is taught, or read, in univetsi 
owadays) - has remained largely unchanged in half a centur 
essay seeks to substantiate this proposition bringing the p« 
live of 1980, as it were, to bear on the last twenty years. Mc 
:roversially, perhaps, it will suggest how the canon has dev 
1, and adapted, sustained by the discursive habits that encode 
loetic language at the moment of the its inception in the 19 
a period in which poetry has moved yet farther away from 
tural centre. The reason for this is obvious; as an ecotv 
tivity poetry is marginal, just as is, for example, hill farmitv| 
ve wishes to admit this, least of all publicists of the contemp 
mon, but the behaviour of publishers demonstrates it as mat 
ict. On the one hand, less and less cultural capital accrues ftoi 
idising poetry, the place of poetry in the culture indu 
ncreasingly specialised; on the other hand, and this is tVv 
telling point, even a modestly profitable poetry list is like\ 
axed because of its insignificant position in company balance 
Taking poetry as an economic activity, I would hazard the g v 
- the occasional bestseller notwithstanding - its most 1 
sector is the secondary market, operative in the rights dep 
of publishers, and the 'modern firsts' trade. (It is commotvV 

that royalties from Lord Lloyd-Webber's Cats are what \ 

Faber and Faber a going concern.) 
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'ThrWVs and frills' 

In a glibly titled essay (to which this section .. 
Man Sinfield's Society and Literature 1945-197 
gested that a canon of contemporary poetry Via 
and 1960s, and cited Philip Larkin, Ted Hugh 
v ts foremost representatives, establishing ead 
s *on from decade to decade. This was hardly 
now. \ proposed that despite polemic disagree 
ttlvtv, in which a poem by Hughes might he 
the postwar world and serious, in a way that 
Its nostalgia, was not, the canon thus const 
further argued that this homogeneity c 
features of canonical work - its discursive 1 
Poetry: the enunciation (as we have lea 
subject, and a textual insistence on figure 
sign of the poetic. That is to say that 
related, were (and, 1 shall maintain, sU 
be the necessaty conditions of a poem; 
the worst tbey were (and are) its suffic 
The relation between empirical sut 
thecanon'sdefiningnexus,inwhrch. 
from the posited experience of a sel 
author of the poem's figurative sch 
writing. Images does all the bard w 
cat J and guarantee (as fit for co, 
Thisistruee^lyofLarkvn,Hu, 
their genuine differences -wbrch a 
temperavnent, inflections of an vtv 
sent and define a canon of con 
horizons of social and cultural eng 
these the more important), no 
■ ^ er the history of poetry as a 
61 d ontology that concern us a; 
'Sdtessed- This is increasingly i 
belonging to or, indeed, bearii 
This is not strictly an issue of 
objections to being enrolled 
persovvA *j^-4i\m. To the exti 
^nd culture ii 
ptetcnsioi 
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identified by reference to national identity (however problems 
may prove) will be a poetry that has reduced its scope Q ^ 
concern. The canon itself, being a critical and cultural c0 0 f 
cannot be held responsible for this, needless to say, but the Pj^^y 
such constructs is to command assent, and the consequence o ^ g 
cal and unreflecting assent regarding the properties that con duCtion 
written item as a poem is an instrumental logic of cultural f ^ ^ 
to standardised specification. A poem is recognisably thus- ^.^j 
poetic culture is more than ever a matter of figuratively ma y 

by 



poetic culture is more than ever a matter of figuratively ^ 
anecdote. But, whereas, in the immediate postwar world, t ^ 
have been reason for poets to wish to be seen as meaning to* ^ 
their words, to assume responsibility for their role in an aest ^ at 
course towards which they felt distrustful, we cannot suppc ' ^ 
reason still to apply with any urgency. Indeed, whatever reason 
it was in the aftermath of the illusion that poetry might exe 
social agency. Auden, of course, had dealt with that issue s " n .2 
and with equanimity when he said that poetry made notning ^, ^Os 
In its account of the canon that began to be established in t ^ ^ & 
my essay paid particular attention, of course, to the ' Movem f n ctio ri to 
and the canonical anthology New Lines (1956), in the Introd ^ 
which the editor, Robert Conquest, had explicitly argued for ^ 
covery of a native tradition of poetry, in repudiation of a m ° tionS of 
that was essentially foreign, as well as various subsequent 
the 1930s and 1940s. Conquest's irritable polemic misled, by iO rf ^ 
for a return to basics, and failed to disclose the motives W 1 /^ an d 
Movement poets) towards a disparagement of affect, low-key it ^ 
themes of thwarted expectation. That there was an ethic in 
attuned to the postwar moment, no one can doubt, and what l ^ ^ 
to us in the best of them, Larkin himself, and Donald Davie, 
jectivity formed around not so much self-denial as dismay. 1° a j an 
an ethic as poetry requires that writing a poem be itself con ^ ontr ol if 
ethical activity, undertaken with a display of self-conscious c^ ^ ^ 
that ethic is a predicate of the private person, and poems a oSe , 
described them to be constituted in the canon are apt fbi : the y js 
but composition in such a mode, once the purpose of w • v^rjufltf 
formally significant has ceased to obtain, leads to ^ se ? L L ur ativ e 
without the pressure of the ethical subject the tropism of ,8. 
rhetoric becomes its own end. I thought this was to be see j 
under way in Larkin's successors, first Hughes, then Heaney (a" 
I suggested, to Craig Raine): their poems were different from 
their predecessors only in the sense that their motivations 



' f the same kind, and 

Her the same, but were nevertheless poems o ^ an equaUy 

We * treated accordingly in a somewhat cursory « ^ ^ poetry o f 
cursor" 1 . i , ~f mntrast, 1 drew . 



^ treated accordingly in a somewhat cursory ^ c , 

C ^ory manner, but by way of contrast, I writing by Charle, 

^er kinds, giving as examples s P eC '^ different types, chose" 
Vinson and W S. Graham: poets of qu e d a d e 

^ause, although scarcely of the canon, both q( th subject 

a ^unt of publfc mention. In both, /^ objectively grounded and 
*as vacated in favour of, so to speak, 

^bodied experience. : n . in particular, would probai Y 

My assessment of Larkin and Dav e, m p { ^ better b c to 
be more generous than it was the -g- of hu 

Cognise in their reluctance hes ; ok „ be th e ethrcah Bk»n» 
«hical dilemma as poets, and what hey < ^ this wa s^he 

of poetry in the postwar world, f^/a tendentious construal anca 
conveniently assumed .on the ba ^ ^ ^ twen^n^ 
tured by Conquest) of the htgb art on to rlte with mp 

(To do proper justice to Dav«, he ^ d fo r example an 

eloquence in -^ta^ by 
what can best be descruxu « h poetS) - ^ 

it was 

of dilemma was not shared ^ poetic rtadm -, -^ ^ & 
those who felt an afnnlty llTc 



y with other poetic ^ arp repr oof, in a 
mose wno ic.t — - r _„u Tomlinson s. P»" b h to w hat 

helpful (and still is) to ecaU ^ equa i force be ^ { 

review of Ne„ Lines, «*» Jj** ^ n mental no an d 
Tomlinson thought to be U P ^ respon b.hty (To ^ 
iK ^r^^S^Movement 

hTacuity lay in di«e rnmg thecha vky . Given the eth.ca 

e Z noet is manifested as a mode «• mindful 

both of knowledge and oDJ of persona l qua hues. 

misle d by hi; ^ reco-e jo ^ ^ ^ ) but 

At issue is not that £*o controlling mtelh- 

, direct ^ teSe XTdto« obsession, whatever it may be. To 
■ -tH^SETa: Movement poets was that they 
fieTto be interested in reading about them, an objection 
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that applies by extension to the entire contemporary canon. M ^ 
lomlmson's phrase might be turned around to apply our 
readers own 'mental conceit of himself, to make the point tn ^ 
canonical poetry is designed to establish the reader's empale" 
tif ication with the figure the poem gives of the poet. . ^ fat 

The argument being repeated here, by which it is ma,ntal |lenC eof 
there exists a canon of poetry defined not so much by the exce" ^ 
the poems as by the fact that they are inclusively of the same so ^ 
appear because of its persistent totalising of postwar poetry, v Q f 
to fundamental objection on matters of detail: either that the p ^ 
the canonical poets are not of this sort, or that poets whose p ^ ^ 
not of this sort belong in the canon. Of these the fori** j [ t 
weightier objection, and I shall go on to discuss an ^ 
provided by David Trotter. The latter type of objection w 
frequently be encountered as a quibble, indignation that a m pt 
Poet has been somehow slighted. Objections of this sort are an ^ a 
to have one's cake and eat it. For the truth is that a canon e ^ 
nebulous hinterland, as the cultural property of a host of m .^f 
institutions, comprising both poets and poems, and will man % 
thus as virtually given. The canon that I identified twenty year t 
in effect, either given to me, or adopted by me from tnc ^ 
culture, and I recall no dissent from the flat assertion ^^[ous 
Hughes and Heaney exemplified it. Just because of »» stron gly 
existence a canon must also be able to be represented as ^ 0 { 
outlined construct. Is Davie canonical? Probably not, th ° ug ask w h<* 
his poems probably are, and the question is not one we _ 
thinking about Davie's work, or any other poet's, on it own ^ 
In a review of Society and Literature 1945-1970, Tiott er ^ 
that the period under review did not allow my case to be ^ i0 
since my canonical poets 'were beginning, around 19/u, £0 tn e 
ways that challenged the projection of a mental conceit ..^s 
world' (Trotter 1984a: 707). The allusion was to my use oM ^ ^te 
phrase, of course, minus the crucial element of reflexivW- y caS e, 
might be that Trotter had not fully ascertained the nature ^ th , s 
which concerns poems rather more than it does 'the w<* • m # 
would just be a point scored against a critic who had intei R ^ r , 
on his mind that bear on what I have say. In The MahngV' 
published in the same year as his review (Trotter 1^ l9 70 
devoted a chapter to what he discerned as beginning a 
using the terms 'pathos' and 'anti-pathos' to frame what ■ ^ , 
terent, but offering it as no more than a 'significant, aim 
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>orary, change of emphasis' (Trotter 1984b: 196). (That qualifier 
tl0 »- I infer, was due to hindsight.) The opposition of pathos ana 
^ti-pathos placed Larkin and Heaney under the first cat W 
karate chapter, and I merely note that there the 'park* i sujec 
^ity' is glossed as the 'responsibility to say what one eels 
kings' (Trotter 1984b: 177) and that is close to the imperative ^ 
Sf *n as standing by one's words. Anti-pathos, on the other hand'tp 
'tented 'an opportunity for English poetry which is now in so 
danger of fading' obviously, since two of the three books that st 

Hughes's Crow (1970), and Geoffrey Hill's Mercian Hymns (U h 
had proved to be blips in their authors' careers. Trotter at least had t 
insolation of being able to say, in the case of his third exemM 
book, that the author of Brass (1971), J. H. Prynne, 'has not followea 
the later Hughes and the later Hill back to the pathos of origin 
(Trotter 1984b: 230). . ( 

Trotter's categories may strike athwart my notion of the canon, 
they do not marshall the evidence to controvert my case. Quite tn 
reverse, in fact. On his own evidence, there was no significant reori- 
entation of the canon after the 1960s: indeed, the canon was strongly 
reinscribed in the 1970s, as Heaney came to the fore. Crow and 
Mercian Hymns were, in their way, exceptional, but as slapstic 
fictions, light relief for otherwise dour temperaments. Nevertheless, 
Crow strikes me as a prime example of the canonical sort of poem m a 
particularly etiolated manner, for surely Hughes's fictive persona is 
principally characterised, down to his acts of self-erasure, by his 
mental conceit of himself. Hill, on the other hand, 1 would not claim 
for the canon: he has his admirers, but they are too strong minded to 
bother with that kind of thing, while his poetry is too recusant to be 
co-opted. Furthermore, Trotter's concluding chapter, taking its 
evidence from, on the one hand, handbooks for teaching poetry in 
schools and, on the other, from the poems of the 'Metaphor Men 
(Craig Raine and the poets associated with him as 'Martians') found 
him drawn to the baleful conclusion: 'Comparison, one of the many 
different ways in which poems signify, has become a sign for poetry 
itself: for the entire scope and value of the art' (Trotter 1994b: 
247-8). While 1 agree with this as a statement about the canon, I 
/iously don't accept his suggestion that this may be a consequence 
Le way poetry is taught in schools; there may be an element of 
Sack, but the phenomenon is immanent to the canon itself. The 
^.rhetoric (to which comparison is fundamental), in the 
have advanced, conferred poetic authenticity on 
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i ■ f r and the 

inverse relation between the authority of the self qua subjec ^ ollt 
efflorescence of figures of rhetoric. Furthermore, his assertion 
\a„,»; i . , , , ,. ^interaction 



Martian poetics, which connects back to his notion of mten \ c qU ite 
points of view (how this can be a 'structural principle' in the y .^ tity 
eludes me) was simply wrong. Metaphor can only work if t ^. stjn g j n 
of its terms is recognised: Martian poetry, therefore, far from e^ stic 
a state of epistemological uncertainty can be wonderfully P cr ine is 
because it is cognitively certain of itself. More to the P oint ' ^at is 
certain of, indeed complicit with, his reader's ability to identj As 
not mentioned by name - typically by transpositions ofvisua ^ ^ a 
Trotter put it: 'In Raine's world, a packet of cigarettes VX> 
miniature organ and a rose has a shark-infested stem' (Trot e car d 
249). Even if, as in his signature poem 'A Martian sends a P in g 
home' (1979), Raine represents his figures of rhetoric as ^ ^jngs in 
from a cognitive set unlike ours, unfamiliar with the names o gg 
our everyday normality, it is far-fetched to situate such m isp^ 
implied dialogue, as if the poet had encountered an aut ibi i it y for 
whose rather precious figures of rhetoric he bore no resp ° n g cioUS nes s ' 
To the contrary, the very attempt to project another cons ^ ^ a 
another point of view, by means of the figures that define t p of 
poem, seems self-defeating. Raine is master in his ' Ma " ia ? vasS isi <*> n 
myself, I'd prefer my Martian more like the real thing- Sit 4 
ka, sta'chi que v'ay qray' (Ellingham and Killian 1998: 57)- ^ ^ 0 f 
Gregson and I differ because he eschews any concept ■ criticSi 
what constitutes something as a poem. Like most of our po ^ ^ it , 
he takes whatever is handed to him on a plate and makes t ^ ^ 
No one will mistake a Martian poem for a Movement P° e ise , s h'ell 
me), their differences are clearly marked, like tabby and ^ basis 0 f 
cats, but Gregson wishes to differentiate them radically- on ^ 
their different styles of subjectivity, and must in du ^ y in the 
hermeneutics to justify this, where I discern their radical i e 
textual role of the subject both inscribe. . aUgU rated hy 

If Raine does not represent a break with the canon in ^ ^ e 0 t 
the Movement, but is instead its beneficiary, what are we g0 fthe 
the claims recently made on behalf of a new generation o V ^ ^ 
1980s and early 1990s, showcased in the 1993 anthology ? ^is 
Poetry, where Armitage appears to figure as its terminus a 0 { eS stf 5 
anthology was quickly followed by a complementary v °\ e f as hio^f 
by one of its editors, David Kennedy, New Relations, ' " j ix 'fl* 
of British Poetry 1980-1994 (1996), complete with an ^ 
New Poetry - A User's Guide' giving 'pointers on usinfe 
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^ry with GCSE and AdvanC ed Level examination syllabuses fo 
!996 and 1997' (Kennedy 1996: 267), and was already m its htth 
Session by 1996. This smacks of genuine success s and i^e nney 
sub title pinpoints the editors 1 claim that their anthology docu ™ en 
a cultural shift. That Kennedy also recuperates this new poetry tor t 
Clonal culture might then seem tactless, given the editors a 
ce ntrist claims in view of which, we might well ask, what ism 
Poetry doing on the curriculum? Well, it 'emphasises access1 ™; 
democracy and responsiveness, humour and seriousness, and rea 

art's significance as public utterance' (Hulse, Kennedy a 
Morley 1993: 16). That is to say (the editors are somewhat impresse 
W the novelty of this) it is self-consciously politically c ™«rn<^ 
'Poetry and political concerns ... are inseparable' (ibid.: I). 
Post-imperial, post-colonial, multicultural, pluralist, devolutionist. 
Provincial, anti-authoritarian, and generally bien pensant. What w 
can all feel comfortable with, each in our own social exclusion zone. 
In effect we are invited to read this new poetry as a return ot tn 
repressed (culturally speaking); an outburst from the hitherto silen 
majority oppressed by the cultural and political system. In tnis 
populist arena for confused- identity politics we are, it becomes 
apparent, solicited to read their poems for the poets' mental conceit 
of themselves. 

This however is largely window dressing, including a lot ot excess 
baggage that Kennedy smartly drops from his exposition of an inclu- 
sively British poetry in New Relations. Out (but for impeccable reasons) 
go the Irish and Afro-Caribbean poets, and women poets are denied a 
separate look-in - a surprising ecumenical gesture, since while the 
Afro-Caribbeans were excluded because they are 'still being theorised , 
the same can hardly be said of writing by women. This clears the 
ground for a traditional configuration of British poetry, but with a 
grudge against the English class system, particularly as manifested in 
the 1982 Penguin Boole of Contemporary British Poetry, explicitly the 
terminus a quo for The New Poetry. 6 Whatever its overt politics The New 
Poetry, seen in its true colours, is a foray into the village politics of 
British poetry, based on a shrewd appraisal of both the canon and its 
history and, as such, a bid for centrality and cultural legitimacy. This is 
implied by its editors' choice of title, claiming for their anthology 
affinity with A. Alvarez's 1962 anthology also entitled The New Poetry, 
jjfvffectively subsumed the Movement's codes of discourse while 
/ / Mine the gentility of English cultural tradition in order to 
1 He hegemony of the canon. The New Poetry (1993) situates 
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itself toward The Penguin Book of Contemporary British Poetry pi' e 
as The New Poetry (1962) situated itself toward New Lines. ^ 

Kennedy's historical case runs something like this. Larkm hich in 
example had sanctioned a degree of contemporary realism, w f/ 
the next or 'middle' generation became the privileged frame 
erence. Kennedy presents this realism in terms of coffl» ^ 
inhabiting a landscape that is a 'blighted urban pastoral of • • • [0 
trial froth and dismantled cars', while its cultural bearing re ^ 
issues of access, ownership, property and rights' (Kennedy 1* 
The poets of this generation speak back, as it were, to ***** b „ t 
Larkin, from marginal communities acknowledged in his po ^ 
unknown to them. They also prepare the ground for poets ot &{ 
generation, represented by The New Poetry (1993), whose in ^ {ts 
voices both continue the struggle with the central c" 1 " 1 * n t a 
class position and, because that struggle has been won, reP cultur e. 
release of the poetic imagination into the pleasures of 
This is both and at once an argument about ownership ot sigrt ifi- 
since the Movement, and a claim for historical and politic 
cance. Thus it can be suggested that we are to see in t ^ tb e 
some reflection of the break-up of a postwar consensus, an ^ m 
new generation's consciousness was forged political? 
Thatcher's Britain. baS ed ° n 

What seems to me more striking is that these ar g UI " entS the y 
exclusion are belated, for they belong to the 1950s, ^V^p^ 
urged - very convincingly, since they then could cite a ^ 
turn to realism - with reference to the theatre, cinema, an ^ 
It might be countered that it is poetry that is belated I 
same arguments were once held to relate to Larkin), b ut c ^ in stitU' 
to miss the point, which is that these arguments ascribe to ^1 
tion of poetry a cultural authority and Opptf* ^ £4 
inconceivable in late twentieth-century culture. But th se ssio n 
this is so lends legitimacy to the struggle for centrahty, 0 f the 

of poetic culture, which turns on the correct represen ^ ^ 
'middle' generation. For while the 'middle generation P° ^ poUgj 9 
back to Larkin from the social margins his poems giant : ^ & 
Dunn, Tony Harrison, and Heaney himself (who can ^ ,„ th 
joker in every anthologist's pack), are indeed repre .^rue^ 
Penguin Book of Contemporary British Poetry, their place 1 ^ ^ tp 
cession was there usurped, and instead Raine's MaItia Fento n * e (0 
'secret narratives' of Andrew Motion and James 
enthroned. Thus the anthology is seen by Kennedy as 
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c laittU V ° Ver the radical credentials of the 'm iddle generation' by 
1T >od e Ug ' tS . continuit Y with the poetic mainstream, invoking post- 
s Qci °| rrUSm in or< ier to separate it 'from a wider cultural, political and 
FW conte xt' (Kennedy 1996: 16). Dunn and Harrison, and Peter 
hritiTp ^ whose exclusion from the Penguin Book of Contemporary 
gene S ° scandalises Kennedy), may well be forebears of the next 

st r , atlon ' s mental conceit of itself, but it is easier to detect in them a 
con 6 lmmiseration a nd the self-pathos of the elective outsider than a 
VUlcing politics. Nor is it credible to suppose that metrical verse 

ratrT entS ' ^ their hands ' 3 P° utical g esture ° f cultural expropriation; 

er. it serves to foreground an aestheticised disgust, 
as , ar S ume nts do not have to persuade in order to be successful 
tin , taCt - C for establishing the poetic centrality of the next genera- 
on -s new poetry drawn from the socially excluded margins, and both 
rmitage and Glyn Maxwell are now safely with Faber and Faber, pub- 
fr rs to the canon. Of the two, Armitage is by far the more 
rc quently spoken of, and he is by virtue of that representative of his 
generation, and also representative of the canon by virtue of the sort 
Poem he writes. He serves therefore to close my case. Whereas in 
a 'ne the discursive subject is axiomatically the poet, there as the 
originator of a steady drip of metaphoric events, the Armitage persona 
is somewhat various, but invariably demotic, an average citizen or 

rt^T n man ' Th ' S is the poet who is like his readers t0 the 6Xtent 
that they don't normally read poetry, and are pleasantly surprised that 

Jt deals with the routine stuff of everyday life: probation officers, 

tootball drugs. Discursively, that is to say, Armitage's poems are 

directed by an intransigent fiction of the ordinary person. So far so 

good. But these ordinary people, it turns out, possess a transformative 

imagination attuned to remote comparisons, and can speak like 

Kame s Martians. In 'You may turn over and begin', for example, the 

straddled legs of a female pillion rider, suddenly sans motorbike, 

resemble a wishbone; in 'B &. B' a dead mole is both like a pocket and 

ike a purse- in 'Parable of the dead donkey' an empty grave fills with 

rain water hke a bath. Such poetry was new only in the sense that it 

MovISXret W the Can ° n ' ^ " 
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